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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S T AGaxc 
Oldest best known in U. S. 


3 East 14TH Street, N. ¥ 
CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
easing SBMINARY. Home and Col- 
preparat: ‘or Gir! 
bx Miss Sara J. Smrtu, Principal. 

















Connecticut, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
atory school for boys; nighess references from 
parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiatt, A.M., Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 


HE ELDERAGE. Famiry Scuoot ror Younc 
Lapigs pleasantly located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Misses Banos, Principals. 








Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LapiEs. _—— Course of Study and College 
Preparato: ‘course. —_ to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Walledey by certificate. Circulars, Early 
ication necessary. 
Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 
NGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR ee 


olleg tory Course. 
ge A erm begins Dec. 
cane, Principal 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
M “er ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home School 





pupils, 


rst. oie ELEN H. 





for Girls and Young Ladies. Number of board- 


fool a ne Ay pn tg = es 
van in ic, and the ymunasi- 
um. Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. Pupils 

th the Summer months. Board, wonee 


and Tuition in the English branches, $300 per * scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 


Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 

RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 
Ladies ns Fn 2 Pre- 
paratory ent fits for an 

Complete Cg in — Lan; 4 


Musical Department. Beautiful 
aicaae should be made aa iy. 
Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR at penn LADIES. Academ 
ical and Principals—Miss 


Lansinc and Miss Ruvtz Ress. ‘ap. Reiter Term begins 
ia sth, so For Catalogues address Rosemary 





lege. 
, and Art. 
location. Ap- 








“Fimiy sei for thirty 
J. C. Brinsmapz, Principal. 


To E GUNNERY ERY 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
H°= AND DAY SCHOOL Pan GIRLS. 





“Tue Eims,.” Miss Portsr, cipal. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


New Hampshire, Hanover. 
HANDLER Scnoot or Scizgncz AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
Prof, E. R. Ruccuxs. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW YORK. 








New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 


New Building ready next September. Session begins 
Sept. 10, tom Send ey ‘Catalogue 
Frisszz, D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth year 
begins September 17. For circulars, ress 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 

OLDEN HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory school 
for ixth year September 24. $450 
np ll Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal, 

New York, Newburgh, 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
l SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 





1890 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. 1st. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all yy for women. Daily instruc. 


tion and ics. Lois A- 
BanGs and Mary B. og A. 





MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRA’MA- 
TIC ARTS. F. H. Sarcent, Director. The 
last Special Class to be formed this Season will 

mn March ist. Apply toE. P. STEPHENSON, 
usiness Manager. pug Be agth St., New York. 





New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near sgth St. 
HE BENTLEY 






1st, 1890. 
ILLIAM JONES, 
After Sept. soth the at the school 
each day from 1: till z. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
M Oct boarding pupils will 


reopen obert. Three 
be received into the family. 





New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
isses Green.) Established in 18:6. This 
school continues the careful training and 
thorough instruction in ev amt, for which it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 
HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys), 


eenneeied fc bn West, BEE SS.smupess See. 23. 
Parents invited to the school reoms. 
Emer E. Putiuuips, A.M., Principal. 





New York City. 4 East s8th St, 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
at Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1 





New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 
EST END SCHOOL. jate, Junior, and 
W Primary Departments, br re Drill and 
Gymnasium 


CuzsTer Donaupson, A.M., Principal. 





NEW JERSEY. 





New; Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex,Co. 
EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
Thorough in- 


ited to twenty. Home training. 
struction. 





W. H. Szzxey, A.M., Principal. 
New Jersey, me yg Ba 
EVENS SCH Depart- 
S' of the Gro, Seewens inotien e aT , Ho- 


ment 

boken, N. J 
prepared for Schools "at Wie aod 
paratory Class $75 per annum. All 
per annum. 


ee 
iy $150 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

R “sctoot- COLLEGE ME ig Rag olga 
SCH Boarding School s 
Young M Prepares for the best 

Siecle se Dushanes 
E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 








OTH JERRY. INSTITUTE be- 
Gor Ee» x a7 hb ed a1st year be 
or (armed French, Ger- 


New York City, 37 East 68th St. 
HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoot ror Younc Lapis anp CuiLp- 


REN, with » Fre-opens Oct. rst. 
Circulars sent on application. * 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S nT pee AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 17th. 





OHIO. 





Ohio, Painesville. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY. CounecBennd eee 
and th ad 


orough. Excellent 
Sciences, Music and Art. Miss oe 





Ohio, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 


Iss a ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for Y: 151 ss Lam Broad St., 





SD Satie Art, a Fant H..K. Trasx, Prin 








iiterature, Music, Art, and 
terstare, Music, Art. Hos Res Saboal Ballding: 








EDUCATIONAL. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania, Lititz. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY.— 
Girk and eT ~A School for 








bay at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. 7th toed da | el pees ger ge 
home ;. th ods ; t of the 
individual pu advanced Chawen af ly; very 
pleasant loca: § ania Seaesds Beam at 





F TILSON COLLEGE POK 
YOUNG WOMEN. 
Wit: Fifty miles southwest of Harris’ in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Bal four 





hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, 

—, on trains daily. —— climate, yee 
nort: Some room. 

all a apd Ee, Neothads 


College and Art School. Music eee is years 


144, a 9 of free 
lege rse —o B. uM. Het 


some ae sae 1 aidings ye gymnasium, 
ge ba etc. or te . 2 fi 
Sept. St. a with 40 a oe 





Au THOROUGH FRENCH AND 
charge of Mme. a Clerc and Miss Marion 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
Home Scuoot ror Twenty Grats. Under the 

L. Pecee Ws French warranted two years. 

= $300 a year, Addon Mme. H, eae ' 





yout E ScHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sevevth ear. 


ae Manriz Hovmes BisHop eu 


PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
CoLtece City, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Class School for latins and Gentleman. 
Able Faculty; 
Hatt ty; io ae rere Climate, 
and Address, 5 C. Cerri Prest. 


10,000 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOR 
“L’EtTupE.” A monthly paper of eight pages, 
to enable any one to read, write, translate and 
speak French in a short time. ONE DOLLAR 
A YEAR. MMe. H. V. F. Cierc, 4315 Wal. 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 














WANTED.—A PosirIon As FRENCH JouR- 


NALIST. Apply to A. R., 85 West Wash. 
ington Place, New York. 





THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies Colleges, Schools and Academief 
with first-class Instructors for all grades os 
work, Careful attention will be given to all 
inquiries. Address 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, New York. 


‘ TEACHERS WANTED ? 


r good positions in Coll Seminaries, 

schoote City Sc Sahaole, &c. Handreds of ecko Ee lo- 
cated by - ‘5 last four i. Send for Manual and 
blank. J. Atsert, Manager, Elmhurst, Ill. 


THE JESTER. 


A beautifully illustrated, humorous weekly, 
00 a year “Write toc specimens, Tae 








ESTER, 





BOOKS.—AMERICAN and NATURAL Hise 
TORY. CATALOGUE No. 8 (1000 titles) now 
ready. S. H. CHADBOURNE, Dealer in Old: 


Books and Magazines, 57 Warren Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Sf & AUTHORS. — The skilled criticism 
and revision of MSS of all kinds is the 

specialty of the N. Y. Burgau oF Revision. 
Teekoe as to publication ; books seen through 
the press; direction of literary studies. Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan, 20 W. 14th St., N.Y. 








THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT 
Privately and in Class 
EDITH KITCHING, 154 West 15th Street. 


Miss Kitching has acquired, from residence abroad 
from infancy, pure accent and thorough familiarity 
with the language, and offers highest testimonials of 
the success of her methods, 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





‘* Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” 


CASSELL’S 
Pocket Guide to Europe. 


EDITION FOR 1891. 


Planned by E. C. STEDMAN, of New York; compiled by 
EDWARD KING, of Paris ; revised by M. F. SwEETSER, 
of Boston. 1 vol., leather binding, price, $1.50. 

“* It is accurate, its maps are clear, legible, and its information full 
and exact.” —Boston Transcript. 
“Tis handy form, la t fi id 

Ciidhdn Unde soe miaconiion Seudne pee ete ee 

“ The best of the kind published.”—Bud/etin, Phila. 























ENGLISH WRITERS. 


AN ATTEMPT TOWARDS 


A History of English Literature. 


By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. 


Emeritus Professor of English Language and Literature at Univer- 
College, on, 


JUST PUBLISHED, VOLUME VI. 
FROM CHAUCER TO CAXTON. 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF THIS SERIES ARE : 
I, From the Earliest Times to Beowulf. 
Il. From Czedmonr to the Conquest. 
III. From the Conquest to Chaucer. 
IV. Literature of the 14th Century. Part I. 
V. Literature of the 14th Century. Part II. 


Price per volume, Green Vellum Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. 














THE “UNKNOWN” LIBRARY. 





A new series which promises to be one of the successes of the year. 


The stories are written 


by well known writers who prefer for the once to write over a pseudonym. The books are long 
and narrow, just the right shape to slip readily into the pocket of a man or woman’s coat, and they 
are bound in flexible cloth and ornamented with a chaste design. The type is large and the mar- 





gin generous. The first volume in the ‘‘ Unknown” Library is : 


MADEMOISELLE IXE. 





as to hold the reader spellbound. 





By LANoE FALconeR. Cloth, 50 cents. 
‘* Mademoiselle Ixe” is the story of a Russian Nihilist, told with such strength and power 











Nature’s Wonder Workers. 





Being some Short Life Histories in the Insect World. By 
Kate R. LOVELL. 
$1.50. 


tT vol., r2mo, cloth, illustrated, 


. 

In this book the author’s aim is to interest the reader in 
what are called the ‘‘ useless insects.” The information 
has been carefully collected from the best and latest au- 
thorities on entomology, and may be relied upon as far as 
it goes. She has made an admirable book to put into the 
hands of the young, to teach them that the most despised 
creatures that cross their path have their use in the world 
and should not be wantonly destroyed. 














| 
| 





New Volumes in “ Cassell’s Sunshine Series.” | 


Paper, 50 cents ; Extra Cloth, 75 cents per vol. 


The Man With a Thumb, 


A Novel. By W. C. Hupson (Barclay North), author of 
‘The Diamond Button,” ‘‘ Jack Gordon, Knight Er- 
rant,” ‘‘ Vivier,” etc., etc. 


A Mystery. 


A Novel. By Mme. HENRI GREVILLE. 
the French by Anna Dyer Page. 


Atman. 


By Francis N. WILLIAMS. 











Translated from 


A Romance. 


Ee 








‘A perfect storehouse of interesting things, grave and gay, political, philosophical, literary, 








social, witty."—LONDON TIMES. 


Lord Houghton’ Life and Letters. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND FRIENDSHIPS OF 
RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, FIRST LORD 
HOUGHTON. BY T. WEMYSS REID, INTRO- 
DUCTION BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


In two Octavo Volumes, with Portraits, Extra Cloth. Price, $5.00. 


“The book of the season and an enduring literary mas- 
: i Satueoun _o. uaintan: ly, but hi 

ie nm is acq ices only, but his 
friends, are porn be hundreds, and ory we found in 
every country.”—The Right Hon. W, E. Grapsrons, in 
The Speaker. 


**We can only strongly recommend the reader to get 
the ‘ Life and Letters’ as soon as he can and he will thank 
Mr, a rw for having — him with — 
means 0} as many agreeal evenii as it will 
on or coal through the book." The New York 








FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, 





New York. 
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GENERAL SHERMAN’S 


Memoirs written by Himself. 


The only book written by the General, and the only 
one in which his family are in any way interested. 


New EpitTion, CoMPLeETE IN ONE 
' VotumeE, $2.00. 


This edition, beautifully bound and printed, brings 
the great book within the reach of all. None are too 
poor to own it. 

An additional chapter has been written me wd the 
story of the General’s life down to date, describing the 

g scenes and the vast demonstration that attended 
the burial, revised and corrected 


HON. JAMES G. BLAINE, 


who also contributes a personal tribute to the General 
and a critique of the Memoi:s. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CANVASSERS WANTED IN EVERY G.A.R. Post 1n THE U.S. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

One volume complete, nearly 1,000 pp., $2.00. 

SPECIAL.—We havea two-volume edition of this 
work for $5.00, beautifully gotten up, uniform with the 
Memoirs of Grant, Sheridan, McClellan, and other cele- 
brated war volumes. These books can be secured on 


easy payments by subscribing for our Great War Li- 
brary in ten volumes. Particulars on application. 


Senp For our ILLustrRaTED CATALOGUE. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, New York City. 





Ready. Demy 4to, 21s. Large, handmade paper, 
36s,, post free. 


THE OLD FRENCH WAR IN AMERICA. 


APPENDICUL HISTORIC; or, 
Shreds of History hung ina Horn. By 
FRED. W. Lucas. An important New 
Work on the History of the Old French 
War in North America in the Middle of the 
Last Century. Illustrated with 10 Maps 
and Plates.—Prospectus on application. 

In tion for Subscribers only, a valuable New 


ork by Henry Harrissx, Author of ‘ Bibliotheca 
Americana Vetustissima,’ &c. 


THE DISCOVERY OF NORTH AMER- 
ICA: a Critical and Documentary In- 


vestigation. With an Essay on the Early - 


Cartography of the New World, and Ac- 
count of Two Hundred and Fifty Ancient 
Maps and Globes, Existing or Lost. 2 
vols. large 4to. Edition limited to 370 
copies, including a few on Large Paper. 
Prospectus now ready, including a List 
of our other Publications. 


HENRY STEVENS & SON, 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, Lonpvon, W. C. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES OF BOOKS 
RELATING TO AMERICA. 25,000 IN STOCK. 





THE MUCH ADMIRED BOOK. 
The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani; 


TOGETHER WITH FREQUENT REFERENCES TO 
THE PROREGE OF ARCOPIA. 


By HENRY B. FULLER. 
Second edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
ie book. Pig f ius.”— 
seatnniee LoweLL, dogg: agp 


“The most Italian of books we have yet read.””— 
New York Times. 


For sale by all first-class booksellers, or mailed te 
any —* postage paid, on receipt of price by the 


, 


J. G. CUPPLES CO., Boston. 





PLANT FINE TREE 
BEAUTIFY Shrubs, Roses, Fruits, etc. Scatte 
YOUR _| est improved true tename. Cat- 
oUNDS| J ih sapere WairnEy 
GR DS.| No inferior stock. Rocunsran, N.Y. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Just Published. .In one vol., large 8vo. $3.00. 


PROFESSOR KLUGE’S ETYMOLOGI- 
CAL DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. Translated by Dr. F. J. 
Davis from the Fourth German Edition. 
In one large 8vo volume. $3.00. 


“In preparing an English edition of Professor Kluge’s 
famous work, the translator has aimed at making the 
book as easily comprehensible to English students as 


the original work is to Germans. To this end he 


given the chief meanings of all the German words, some 
of which are rather obscure, and are not to be found in 


In assigning the equivalents to the words quoted from 
foreign languages great care has been taken to give as 
closely as possible the corresponding English meaning 
to the works.”—T7vransilator’s Preface. 


Now ready, limited edition in two volumes. 


THE FOSSIL INSECTS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. With notes on some European 
Species. By Dr. SamuEL H. Scupper, 
Paleontologist of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, in charge of the Division of Fossil In- 
sects, Withsixty-three Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the text. Two volumes, 4to, 
$20.00. 

Contents; Vol. 1.—The Pretertiary Insects (with 35 
plates). Vol, I1.—The Tertiary Insects (with 28 plates). 


Now Ready. Vol. I. 8vo, $5.00. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE, 
By WILHELM SIGMUND TEUFFEL. Revised 
and enlarged by LuDwic SCHWABE. Au- 
thorized translation from the Fifth German 
Edition by GrorcE C, W. Warr, M.A., 
Professor of Classical Literature in King’s 
College, London. Vol. I.—The Republican 
Period. 8vo, $5.00. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 

A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN 
EMPIRE. From Arcadius to Trene, A. D. 
395-800. By JoHN B, Bury, M.A. 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in box, $6.00. 

There is room for this scholarly work. The course of 
history is followed patiently to the close of the eighth 
century, when, with the beginning of the Holy Roman 
Empire in the west, our author holds that the time has 
come, for the first, to speak of the Eastern Roman 
Empire. There he closes this work with an admirable 
summary. The chapters throughout this work on 
morals and manners, church and ical questions, 
show both discernment and fairness, while the chapters 
on literature in the several periods present the author at 
his very best.— Post-Graduate and Wooster Quarterly. 


By the late Bishop Lightfoot. 
SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S, 
By JosePpH BARBER LIGHTFOOT, D.D., late 
Bishop of Durham. 12mo, $1.75. 


Now Ready. Second Series. 
PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH ETYMOL- 
OGY. Second Series. By Proressor W. 
W. SKgatT, Litt.D. THe Foreicn Ez- 
MENT. 1I2mo. $2.60. Recently published. 
ap Series. THE NATIVE ELEMENT. I2mo. 
+25. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM PARR GRESWELL, M.A. 
With Ten Maps. 12mo, $1.50. 


MIXED METALS: OR, METALLIC AL- 
LOYS. By ArTuur H. Hiorns, Principal 
of School of Metallurgy, Birmingham and 
Midland Institute. Tas. with illustra- 
tions, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 





112 FourTH AVENUE, - - - - - New Yorx. 





any German-English Dictionaries hitherto published. . 





To be published March 71h. 
DEQUINCEY 
MEMORIALS. 


Vos, I anp II. 





Cleth, Gilt Top, Untrimmed Edges, in Box, 
$5.00. 


Being Letters and Other Records here first 
published, 


To be followed shortly by 2 vols. in uniform 
style entitled 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 
DEQUINCEY. 








EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES AND 
NARRATIVE BY 


ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


Extract from the Editor's Preface : 


‘*Mrs. Baird Smith and Miss De Quincey, 
who entrusted to me these letters and papers 
relating to the De Quincey family, have also 
in many ways aided me in the task of arrang- 
ing and editing them, and to these ladies my 
most grateful thanks are due. I trust that I 
have not failed in clearing up any obscure or 
doubtful point in the ‘letters. To me, I 
confess, the work has been a labor of love—for 
each of the members of this remarkable family 
in turn caught my interest and kept it—to such 
an extent indeed, that I confess my task 
became a pleasure, and not the least of the ele- 
ments contributing to increase this pleasure 
was the fact that, even at this late date and 
after all that has been written on the Opium 
Eater, many new side-lights have been cast on 


his personality and character by this later 
: find? of materials.” 


No Library will be complete without these 
volumes. As the edition is limited, send your 
order early. 


' 


With over 100 illustra- 
tions from original draw- 
ings by the author, and a 
map of the Congo River, 
a valuable natural his- 


The Story of 


The 
Rear Column 


tory appendix, and a let- 
ter from Tippu Tib. Mr. 
of Stanley’s Jameson was the natur- 
alist of the Expedition, 
and his standing an 


Emin Pasha character was such that 
Relief Expedi- Msingresiag=s 


rapiedh the ill-fated 
tion, Kear Cof 


mn will 
BY THE LATE 





muci 

blame for their mist - 

tune where it properly 
James S. JAMESON. “The narrative is 

2 vol, large 8vo, cloth, $3.50 rae me and |s admira- 

“ half Am. Rus. 4.50 bly told.”-—Boox Buyer. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail 


. postpaid on receipt of the price by the Publishers, 


United States Book Company, 


New York. 
P. O. Box 1992. 


Number 375 
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Literature 
“ Abraham Lincoln : A History.” * 

DILIGENT READERS of this work, as it has appeared from 
month to month in Zhe Century Magazine, can scarcely have 
been prepared for the imposing form in which it is now per- 
manently offered to the world. In the magazine, it must 
have impressed all readers as one of the most exhaustive 
and profusely illustrated of human histories. But these ten 
stately octavos move one to new expressions of surprise. 
Literature would probably be searched in vain for an enter- 
prise in biography that could rival it in many of its phases. 
The volumes contain about 475 pages each, and the number 
of words in each, estimating roughly, is about 150,000. For 
totals, therefore, we should have 4750 printed pages and 
1,500,000 written words—a truly impressive contribution to 
the life-story of a single human being. 

It is interesting to print alongside such figures the cor- 
responding ones for works in general history such as Ban- 
croft’s ‘History of the United States,’ Green’s ‘ History of the 
- English People,’ or Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall.’ Bancroft’s 
work, independent of the section devoted to the Constitu- 
tion, covering as it does the period from the discovery of 
America down to the close of the Revolution, corresponds 
very closely in length with the work of Messrs. Nicolay and 
Hay, and it embraces an epoch of very nearly 300 years. 
The work of John Richard Green (the larger history is here 
referred to) contains an approximate total of 780,000 words. 
It embraces the whole period of England’s known history, 
stretching from the year 449, when the Engles sailed away 
on that momentous voyage, down to the year 1815, in which 
England’s flag was the flag of victory at Waterloo. The 
history that Gibbon wrote contains about 1,215,000 words. 
It is the history of the Roman Empire and of the rest of the 
known world (‘the fairest parts of the earth and the most 
civilized portion of mankind,’ were Gibbon’s own words), 
from the Antonine Emperors down to the overthrow of the 
last Emperor of the East in 1453—a period of more than 
twelve centuries. Hence we see that this life of Lincoln 
equals Bancroft’s work in length, and exceeds Gibbon’s by 
300,000 words and Green’s by more than 700,000. 

The career of Lincoln was not an extended one. George 
Bancroft, who died the other day, was a boy of nine when 
Lincoln first saw the light in that humble Kentucky home, 
and Bancroft’s years continued on for more than a quarter 
of a century after Lincoln died. Lincoln died at fifty-six, 
and he was past fifty ere he had achieved any distinction 
that could have called fora special biography. To those 
fifty-one years prior to his nomination to the great office in 
which immortality was won, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay ac- 
cord one and a half of these ten volumes, and this space, 
like much that follows, is filled with discussion of events in 
which Lincoln no more than a score or more of other men 
could be said to have been the dominant figure. From the 
date of Lincoln’s nomination down to the date of his death 
was a period of four years and nine months. Hence we 
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have eight and one half volumes, with 1,275,coo words, de- 
voted to four years and nine months of a great man’s life— 
vastly more than any writer has accorded to any four and 
three-quarters years of Washington or Cromwell, of Wel- 
lington or Napoleon—more in fact than Green has given to 
the whole story of the English people for over thirteen hun- 
dred years. 

Not only does the work impress us by the magnitude of 
its length, but by the sumptuousness of its mechanical ap- 
pearance. Rarely in our times has history been printed on 
a fairer page. Here are broad margins, large type, good 
ink, and agreeable paper, and at the designs of the cover 
the same exquisite taste has presided, while the title-page 
has nobility and simplicity for its chief attributes. Among 
the very numerous illustrations are many woodcuts of the 
ordinary type, but there are several portraits of great merit, 
among which are those of Lincoln, President Taylor, Henry 
Clay and John Brown. The work is a striking example of 
book-manufacture on stately and yet sober lines—the lines 
on which we should always wish to see books of history 
manufactured. Many things have been done by the same 
publishers to dignify and beautify the art of printing as 
practiced in this town, but in the way of plain printing ap- 
plied to a work of history nothing so impressive as this has 
heretofore been achieved. It is in such outer garments that 
one could wish to have his Macaulay, his Gibbon, his Hume 
and his Thucydides arrayed. 

In volume form the work is only in part identical with 
the magazine publication. Inasmuch as the magazine chap- 
ters were made to follow almost immediately upon the ela- 
borate War series of Zhe Century, full accounts of the great 
conflict between the States were not given. It was also 
decided that a number of. chapters episodical in nature 
should be reserved for the work in book form. Accordingly 
we are now put in possession of a mass of new matter that 
almost equals in extent that which had already been made 
public. 

For more than thirty years Messrs. Nicolay and Hay 
have had their minds constantly stored more and more 
with their subject, and in a way that seldom has fallen to 
the lot of historians. They knew Lincoln before he was 
President, and they knew him intimately. On his journey 
from Illinois to Washington they bore him company. Either 
separately or together they remained at his side from that 
time until the day when he was done to death. And into 
the minds of these joint authors was each day poured that 
invaluable mass of facts and impressions by which they be- 
came so admirably and exceptionally equipped for their 
task. 

With the death of Lincoln the subject did not cease to be 
peculiarly one which they had regarded as their own for 
future literary treatment. Indeed, it was during the War, 
they tell us, that the design of writing this book first was 
entertained by them, and that the preparations for it were 
begun. Their actual work has extended over the greater 
part of these subsequent years. They have ‘ devoted to it 
twenty years of almost unremitting assiduity.’ For the rest, 
they say they claim ‘that we have neglected no means in our 
power to ascertain the truth; that we have rejected no au- 
thentic facts essential to a candid story; that we have had. 
no theory to establish, no personal grudge to gratify, no un- 
avowed objects to subserve, We have aimed to write a suf- 
ficiently full and absolutely honest history of a great man. 
and a great time, and although we take it for granted that. 
we have made mistakes, that we have fallen into such errors. 
and inaccuracies as are unavoidable in so large a work, we 
claim that there is not a line in all these volumes dictated 
by malice or unfairness.’ 

Messrs. Nicolay and Hay inform us that, during these 
twenty years, their experience and observation connected 
with their subject have been identical. In the writing of 
the various chapters, the division of their labor has been 
governed by convenience, so that, whereas in some places 
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they follow each other in alternate chapters, in others their 
work is divided by long periods. Each, however, has 
‘written an equal portion of the work.’ The reader will 
maturally find himself studying the style of each chapter, 
and soon will convince himself he has found certain pecu- 
liarities that afford him a key to the authorship of each. 
Probably the careful reader who appreciates style will not 
go far wrong in his estimate. Indeed, the extended pref- 
ace will be capable at once of giving him many hints in 
that direction. Certain points in style are there to be iden- 
tified as belonging especially and alone to ‘the Colonel.’ 

It was probably to be expected that a work written by 
men intimate so long with their hero should be composed 
in an elevated tone of eulogy. This tone begins in the pref- 
ace and extends throughout the ten octavos. To maintain 
that altitude successfully was a difficult task, and it would 
be a bold thing to say that success has in this instance been 
achieved. However, it is probable that so long as men are 
a disputatious race they will differ as to the duties of the 
biographer, and it has been the purpose of this article to say 
what Messrs. Nicolay and Hay have actually done, rather 
than what they or others might have done differently. Men 
sometimes discuss the duties of the book-reviewer. It is 
quite certain that one of the first of his duties is the one he 
owes to the book he reviews. 





Renan’s “Future of Science” * 

Amonc the many surprises to which Ernest Renan has 
treated his readers during his long literary career, his latest 
publication is certainly not the least. The fact that this 
massive volume, comprising 500 solid octavo pages, though 
his latest printed work, is actually his earliest composition 
of any consequence, and that it has been kept for more than 
forty years in manuscript, is alone enough to make it a 
curiosity of literature. This description is probably that 
which most aptly fits the work. Any real value, except as 
a display of the author's mental characteristics, can hardly 
be ascribed to it. 

His preface informs us that the revolutions of 1848 made 
an exceedingly keen impression upon him, and led him for 
the first time to consider social problems and revise his phi- 
losophy. He ‘felt the need of summing up in a volume the 
new faith which with him had replaced shattered Catholi- 
cism.’ Various circumstances retarded its publication, and 
when, a twelvemonth later, he took up the MS., he found 
his work to be ‘ harsh, dogmatic, sectarian and hard,’ and 
became convinced that ‘ French readers would find it in- 
sufferably clumsy.’ He consulted some of his eminent lit- 
erary friends, including Augustin Thierry and Sylvestre de 
Sacy, who confirmed his opinion, and advised him, instead 
of publishing the work in bulk, to ‘ proceed piecemeal,’ and 
40 convert portions of it into articles for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes and other periodicals. He followed this ad- 
“vice, and then left his manuscript to repose in a drawer for 
forty years, intending that it should be published after his 
death. He lately, however, made up his mind to be his 
“own publisher, flattering himself that the thoughts of a 
young man would be of some interest and profit to young 
~people who might be in the same condition of mind as that 
‘in which he composed the book. 

So far as mere interest is concerned, this is not unlikely. 
“The turmoil of speculations, questionings, criticisms, aspira- 
*tions, fears and hopes, pervading its pages, may be regarded 
vas typical of the mental state of many studious and thought- 
ful young persons, who have broken loose from the bonds of 
hereditary beliefs, and are painfully striving to find their 
way, without a guide, through the mysteries of the universe. 
To them this work will offer sympathetic companionship, 
but little help. Its title is, in fact, a misnomer. We look 
in vain for any assured conclusions respecting the future of 
science, \or indeed of anything. We have only a vague op- 
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timism, which does not attempt to predict anything positive- 
ly, but merely hopes for the best. In fact, the only science 
of which M. Renan professes to know anything is that of 
philology ; and of this his knowledge, when the book was 
composed, was far inferior to that which is now demanded 
of any scholar who undertakes to write on the subject. We 
see, however, the germs of most of the works which have 
since conferred celebrity-on the author. His treatise on the 
Origin of Language, his History of the Semitic. Languages, 
and his later historical and critical publications are nearly 
all foreshadowed in this earlier composition. It thus hap- 
pens that most of the suggestions which, when it was writ- 
ten, might have seemed original and striking, have now 
sunk to mere platitudes, and in not a few instances to obso- 
lete or exploded platitudes. The publicatio& of such a col- 
lection of commonplaces and crudities can add nothing to 
the author's reputation, and must be regarded as a freak of 
the vanity of authorship, eager for notoriety on any terms. 





The Grolier ‘‘ Philobiblon ” * 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT that Prof. West of Princeton, in 
editing the ‘Philobiblon ’ for the Grolier Club, had found it 
necessary ‘to thoroughly revise the Latin text from the best 
manuscripts before translating’ (Zhe Critic of Dec. to, 
1887), led readers outside of the Club to look forward to 
the appearance of the book with an interest by no means 
limited to the consideration of fine mechanical effects in 
bookmaking. Now that the work is issued (only three hun- 
dred copies being printed, 297 on paper and 3 on vellum), 
the exquisite taste and skill shown in the manufacture of 
the three beautiful volumes command the warmest admira- 
tion—sometimes, it may be, at the expense of a just appre- 
ciation of the thorough scholarship and conscientious labor 
of the editor. Surely no book-lover’s book was ever before 
set forth in so winsome a garb. Harmony of design and 
artistic finish are equally apparent in every detail of typog- 
raphy, presswork and binding. But nothing more need be 
said on this head. The volumes speak for themselves, even 
to those who are not familiar with all the intricacies and 
technicalities of the bookmaker’s art. 

On the literary side it may be remarked, at the outset, that 
Mr. West has contributed to this edition original work of 
permanent value. He found the received text of Richard 
de Bury's book hopelessly corrupt, in some places unintel- 
ligible. His first task was to restore the true text, so far as 
possible from documentary evidence. Of the thirty-five 
manuscripts of the ‘ Philobiblon’ now to be found in the 
libraries of Europe, he personally examined twenty-five. 
He obtained reports of sufficient fulness and accuracy re- 
garding the remaining ten to render it possible to assign 
them their proper place and value in the transmission of the 
text. A similar collation of the manuscripts was made 
about the same time by Mr. E. C. Thomas, whose edition of 
the ‘Philobiblon,’ containing both text and translation, 
was published in 1888 (Zhe Critic of May 11,1889). But 
the text as given by Mr. Thomas, though a manifest im- 
provement on all previous editions, is far inferior to that 
established by Mr. West. Mr. Thomas’s own account of 
the manuscripts {in his edition, pp. Ixv.—lxxix.) indicates - 
that, while he is probably a good paleographer, he may be 
deficient in knowledge of the principles of textual criticism. 
At any rate he has not carried his examination of the manu- 
scripts far enough to discover their exact relation to one 
another or to the archetype. By comparison he has 
emended many passages previously obscure; but his’ best 
work after all is as a commentator rather than as a critic of 
the text. Mr. West has made a rigid application of scien- 
tific method to the whole textual problem. He has grouped 
the manuscripts, settled what weight should be given to each 
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document, and weighed individual reading according to the 
canons of textual criticism. He is thus enabled to present 
very nearly the exact words of the genial Bishop himself. 

_ The superiority of Mr. West’s edition over all others is 
even more apparent in his translation, which fills the second 
volume. The excellence of his rendering is due in some 
degree to the fact that it is based upon a better text. His 
English is entirely free from that bookishness unhappily so 
prevalent in translations from the ancient languages. It fol- 
lows the author’s meaning closely, without doing violence to 
native idiom. It is fluent and finished, and at the same 
time full of the spirit and quaint flavor of the original. The 
introduction and commentary, which fill the third volume, 
furnish helful information regarding the previous editions 
and the manuscripts, and explain obscure allusions in the 
work itself. As a whole, the Grolier Club ‘ Philobiblon ’ is 
a credit at once to American bookmaking and American 
scholarship. It is to be hoped that the Club will see fit to 
issue an edition for the market, that those outside the for- 
tunate circle of membership may have an opportunity to 
possess in its best form the pious Bishop of Durham’s 
priceless legacy to lovers of books. . 





Ibsen’s “ Prose Dramas ” * 

IBsEN pours from the press as his Scandinavian forebears 
did from their eyries. No contemporary dramatist has re- 
ceived so much ‘attention with intention’; none is so 
drastic, purgative, trenchant. Whether his intellectual physic 
is what the age, so enervated yet so energetic, so refined 
yet so virile, demands, is a question for the next age; as yet 
we have not the correct perspective, the proper distance to 
judge. The roaring satire of Aristophanes was doubtless 
very ‘contemporary,’ very curative; but whether it was 
what Greece demanded in his frothy days has never been 
decided. It acted too much like rennet thrown into a mass 
which it curdles and congeals: society ever afterward was 
fixed in a condition of gelatinous indifference, held as in 
the grip of a compressing plaster-of-Paris mould. No wiz- 
ard’s spell could revolve it into the fluid elements of which 
it was composed before the Peloponnesian War. The war 
waged by the Norwegian is even fiercer than that which 
galled Athens and Sparta: it is a war on all the varieties of 
lupus and tuberculosis that scar the face and torment the 
lungs of society: malice, uncharitableness, hypocrisy, false 
enthusiasm, cant, sentimentality, are scored in these rugged 
dialogues as by a surgeon’s scalpel or his fiery cup. 

Four of the five-act prose-dramas are presented in this 
volume :—‘ The Lady from the Sea,’ translated by Clara 
Bell, ‘An Enemy of Society ’ (William Archer), ‘The Wild 
Duck’ (Eleanor Marx Aveling), and ‘The Young Men’s 
League ’ (Henry Carstarphen). ‘Three of these deal with 
social or socialistic subjects: one only—* The Lady from 
the Sea’—is romantic. All have quick, nervous talk, vivid 
plot and interplay, suggestive outlines, interesting back- 

ounds: ali are combs filled to the brim with bitter honey. 

The Lady from the Sea’ is in its core the ancient mer- 
maid myth come to life in modern frills and mismarriage,— 
that myth which has such deadly beauty in the Odyssean 
sirens, such poetic loveliness in Hans Andersen’s ‘ Little 
Mermaid,’ such sprite-like ramifications all through old Teu- 
tonic and doubtless still older Aryan mythologies. Archer’s 
polished translation of ‘An Enemy of Society’ makes this 
play an English classic. Revolving on narrow Norwegian 
fjords, in grim Norwegian towns, under menacing fields, 
the plots of these plays, the evils which they attempt caus- 
tically to burn away, the social conditions to which they 
apply cupping-glass and moxa, the unstrung energies which 
they thrive to nerve up to manhood, have a universal sig- 
nificance. Vitriol is an admirable remedy if not thrown 
into people’s faces: it even enters into the preparation of 
sugar; but perpetual spirts of it are apt to rebound on the 
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“spirter,’ like the arrow of Lessing’s giant which shot into 
the immeasurable heavens and rebounded on the unsuspect- 
ing shooter. The dramatic instinct of Ibsen is very strong: 
his sense of ‘situations’ is almost infallible: he has gone 
through a strange development from exquisite lyrist to 
adamantine playwright; perhaps now he will take a ‘turn’ 
and become a ‘bud’ again, reconvert his intellectual life 
into that spell of lovely song and lyre-work in which his 
earlier poems abound, and let his old age sprout anew with 
the sympathies and charities of youth. It is to be hoped 
so! 





*s 
Coffin’s “‘ Freedom Triumphant ” * 

In THIS handsome volume, Mr. Coffin, who has done so 
much to educate our generation in patriotism, completes his 
history of the Civil War. He treats of the fourth period, 
from September, 1864, to the close. We have the record of 
the brilliant operations of Sheridan in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, with the Battle of Cedar Creek, the march of Sherman 
to the sea, the Confederate invasion of Tennessee, the de- 
struction of the Albemarle, the capture of Charleston, and 
the last battles of Grant and Sheridan, by which the Con- 
federacy was pulverized. Mr. Coffin was in so many in- 
stances an eye-witness, and since the War he has continued 
to such an extent his youthful education as a surveyor and 
civil-engineer upon the battle-fields of the South, that vivid- 
ness is his strong point in narration. Further, the instinct 
of the literary artist to make a story and to tell it well, fills 
the narrative with anecdotes and conversation that admira- 
bly lighten the reader’s task. By avoiding too long par- 
agraphs, he relieves even so full and cetailed an historicab 
work of heaviness. No writer that we know of puts so 
much humanity into his historical writing, and despite his 
unsparing condemnation of treason and oppression his sym- 
pathy with the nobler side of Confederate human nature is 
pronounced. As in his other works, the darkey and the 
army mule help him to shed upon his most serious chapters 
the glow of humor. We are also impressed by his familiar- 
ity with the best literature produced by other eye-witnesses 
and actors in the War. It is needless to add that the 
Harpers have been lavish in illustration, and that there is 
a good preface and index ; but it will be pleasant news to 
the army of Mr. Coffin’s readers to hear that his portrait 
forms the frontispiece to this concluding volume. 





‘* The Queen’s Necklace” + 


THE PRINCE of story-tellers takes up his pen again and 
floods the pale times of Marie Antoinette, fast fading into 
indistinctness, with light and color and life so brilliant that 
one feels perfectly at home in the Versailles of 1784 and on 
terms of intimacy with Louis XVI., Cardinal Richelieu, the 
Princess Lamballe, and Admiral Suffren. Such is Dumas’s 
skill that little less than a miracle is wrought, and a whole 
epoch—that just before the Revolution—is ‘ conjured’ from 
the tomb and once again suffused with vital glow. The 
twelve volumes in this admirable series of Boston translations 
cover the career of Maria Theresa’s daughter in France from 
her betrothal to the guillotine, interwoven with such com- 
plication of incident, such perplexities of mingled gayety 
and grief, such tragic event and delightful ‘fooling,’ that. 
the-times seem alive again, and one feels that he is not 
reading a book but looking at a picture. Dumas’s power 
of throwing himself into a scene, a history, a century long 
gone by, is almost incredible, and his knowledge of the 
human heart is so profound and his sense of perspective 
so true, that one swims on his affluent current without a 
jar, speeding from picture to picture, from ch&teau to 
chateau, from intrigue to intrigue, as if one were floating 
on the ample Garonne flush from its triumphant springs. 
In the construction of his stories he excels all his prede- 
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cessors—and followers, too—and his gift of narrative is al- 
most perfect. Balzac is psychological and eloquent; Vic- 
tor Hugo is full of episodic sublimity ; George Sand is 
deliciously musical and mellifluous : but none approaches 
Dumas in swift-speeding power of storytelling, in rare con- 
versational grace, in the historic sense. It is the gift of 
an Eastern storyteller (and Dumas had a streak of Eastern 
blood in him), sitting among the afedgi of a caravanseray 
and telling his marvellous tales to entranced Orientals 
as they sit cross-legged, or tell their amber beads, or listen 
to the muezzin chanting from the nearest minaret. From 
such inspired improvisation flowed the Arabian Nights in 
a golden stream; and the art is so artless that it is en- 
tirely concealed. 

These volumes take up the thread of the story begun in 
the ‘ Memoirs of a Physician ’ and spin it hither and thither 
on a flying spindle, till the vast and complicated design be- 
gins to emerge, and one sees a great historic panorama of 
the last century. 





Professor Huxley on the Salvation Army * 


In DECEMBER and January Prof. T. H. Huxley addressed 
a number of letters to the London Zimes in regard to Gen. 
Booth’s scheme for relieving poverty, as set forth in his 
work on ‘ Darkest England,’ and these letters have now been 
collected and republished in a pamphlet entitled ‘Social 
Diseases and Worse Remedies.’ Prof. Huxley’s criticisms, 
however, are not levelled against this particular scheme as 
such, but against the whole system of which Mr. Booth is 
ths head, and the methods which he employs. The main 
objection urged is that the Salvation Army is likely to de- 
generate ‘into a mere engine of fanatical intolerance and 
personal ambition,’ and ‘may easily become a worse and 
more dangerous nuisance than the .mendicant friars of the 
middle ages.’ That there is good ground for such appre- 
hensions is abundantly proved by the evidence here sub: 
mitted by Prof. Huxley, some of it being furnished by 
persons who have been officers in the ‘army’ itself, and 
some by other persons well qualified to speak, and who 
cannot be suspected of religious prejudice. This evidence 
shows that the ‘ army ’ is even now largely used to promote 
the personal interests of the Booth family, who hold most of 
the principal offices and have under their irresponsible con- 
trol a large amount of property originally contributed by 
the public but since handed over, ostensibly in trust, ‘ to Mr. 
Booth and his heirs and assigns.’ Another objection to the 
Salvation Army is its socialistic character, which is recog- 
nized with much glee by the socialists themselves ; and 
when we reflect that the officers of the ‘army’ are bound, 
like the Jesuits, to absolute and unquestioning obedience to 
their ‘ General,’ we see that there is ample justification for 
Prof. Huxley's strictures. Besides the letters to the Zimes, 
this pamphlet contains an essay on ‘ The Struggle for Ex- 
istence in Human Society,’ in which the author sets forth 
some of his own views on the problem of poverty and some 
related questions. In the appendix, too, is given the creed 
of the Salvation Army, together with a list of the questions 
that are put to every person seeking an office in the same, 
all of which is very curious reading. 





Educational Literature 


. THE PITT PRESS almost rivals the Clarendon Press in the good- 
ness and goodliness of its publications. Three charming plays 
come to us therefrom, all bound in bright red, like Red Riding- 
Hood, and full of the flavor of Racine, Moliére and Schiller. 
The three books are shilling-volume editions of Racine’s ‘ Les 
Plaideurs’ (60 cts.), Moliére’s ‘ Précieuses Ridicules’ (50 cts.), and 
Schiller’s ‘ Wilhelm Telk’ (50 cts.), startlingly cheap and wonder- 
fully full for their cheapness. Racine merely paraphrased Aris- 
opbanss’a Wasps in. the ‘ Plaideurs,’ while adding here and there 
French frivolities and Gallic wit of his own. In the ‘ Précieuses,’ 
Moliére touches with inimitable keenness Mile. de Scudéry and 
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the sentimentalists of her school as they talked of love and drew 
up charts of the emotions: a transcendental aphy of the 
feelings which she called the Carte du Tendre. In ‘ Tell’ we have 
all Schiller’s music and pathos and.swinging verse. Prof. Carl Breul 
(the editor) dismisses the db pene of Tell to dreamland, and 
does not believe in it at all, while doing ample justice to the 
beauty of Schiller’s transforming genius. He is pitilessly histor- 
ical, and leaves no stone unturned to chase the naughty myth off 
the boards. Yet what would Switzerland be without this enor- 
mous Tell-myth? What a huge power for good it has been, in 
inculcating patriotism, morality, heroism into the heart and soul 
of Swiss youth. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A NEW ISSUE in the Pitt Press Seriés (Cambridge, England) is 
‘Milton’s Arcades and Comus,’ edited by Mr. A. Wilson Verity. 
The apparatus criticus is excellent but superabundant. The text 
of the poems fills forty-six pages, while the introduction and notes 
occupy 225 pages of close, fine print. The portion that might best 
be spared is the long disquisitions on etymology, to which, like 
some of the Clarendon Press editors of English literature, their 
brethren at the sister university are overmuch given. The class of 
students for whom such books are suited may be supposed to have 
access to dictionaries that contain this information, if the teacher 
is inclined—as, in our opinion, he should of be—to call for it. 
Sometimes our editor is strangely ignorant, for one so erudite ; as 
when he says that ‘in hall or bower’ is ‘ perhaps a traditional 
phrase.’ He adds one example (‘in bowre and hall’) from Spen- 
ser’s ‘ Astrophel’; but he might have found scores of others in the 
old ballads to may the omission of the ‘ perhaps.’ Ina note on 
fraught, he says that ‘we find fraughted in Shakespeare,’ and 

uotes ‘ fraughted with gall’ from ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim’; but 
the poem (‘ My flocks feed not,’ etc.) is certainly not by Shake- 
speare. His form for the participleis always fraught. Elsewhere 
Mr. Verity properly expresses a doubt whether a passage from 
‘Titus Andronicus’ can fairly be cited as Shakespeare’s. One of 
the best parts of the introduction is the historical sketch of the 
English masque. (London: C. J. Clay & Sons.) 





CARLYLE’S enthusiasm over Schiller’s ‘Jungfrau von Orleans’ 
(‘Maid of Orleans’) is certainly shared by the commentators. 
Whether poetry ceases to be poetry when these greedy fellows get 
hold of it, and turn it into text-books, may be left with agitated: 
Mr. Gosse ; Prof. Buchheim evidently does not think so. This new 
edition of one of Schiller’s masterpieces ($1.10, Macmillan & Co.) 
is the tenth of his series of admirable German Classics. It is armed 
cap-a-pie with notes, dissertations, discussions and explanations ; 
= sayings from it are extracted and printed, ‘ Proverbial-Phi- 
osophy ’-wise, by themselves; improbabilities are duly dismissed 
to mythland ; and history is rectified at all points. Prof. Buchheim 
is full of knowledge, if he is a trifle conceited; and though he in- 
sists a little too emphatically on what England owes to him in ed- 
iting palatable classics for its pabulum, one may well overlook his 
amusing caveats and enjoy fully the thoroughness of his work. 
He adds a —— bibliography of English translations to the book, 
which is excellent in compactness and handiness. 





THREE MORE of Prof. Gasc’s annotated plays of Moliére have 
appeared—‘ Tartuffe,’ ‘Le Médecin malgré Lui,’ and ‘Le Bour- 
eois Gentilhomme.’ Prof. Gasc is an accredited French scholar 
already well-known for his ‘ Translator’ and his French Dic- 
tionary. His plays greatly facilitate the study of the text by having 
the notes at the foot of the page. Not so elaborate as the Claren- 
don or the Pitt Press Series, they serve nevertheless a good pur- 
ose, and may be safely recommended to students. (25 cts, each. 
. C. Heath & Co.)——ABOUT’S ever-amusing ‘L’Homme a |’ 
Oreille Cassée’ (‘The Man with the Broken Ear’) is a welcome 
addition to the paper-bound series of Romans Choisis. (60 cts.) 
Its brilliant style and witty pleasantry lift the reader over many a 
rut and lure him on to learn French whether he will or no. Six- 
teen volumes of this fine series are now before the reader, who may 
dine sumptuously every day on the intellectual feast spread for him 
by this firm. The others embrace choice works of Ohnet, Gréviile, 
Theuriet, LeSueur, Erckmann-Chatrian, Gennevraye, Verne, Feuil- 
let and Sandeau; and we are happy to hear that others are in 
preparation. The same publishers send us a capital bound edition, 
compressed and shortened, of Malot’s ‘Sans Famille’ (‘ No Rela- 
tions ’), recently inquired for in our Free Parliament—the memoir 
of a charming child who wanders about the world and falls in with 
many a drear and many a merry adventure ($1.25). A delightful 
book to read or to use in the class, and the abridgment y P. 
Bercy makes it more manageable than the complete two-volume 
original. (W. R. Jenkins.) 
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THE REv. W. W. SKEAT’s ‘School Edition ’ of Chaucer’s ‘ Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales,’ in the Clarendon Press Series, is a 
model text-book. The introduction includes a brief sketch of the 

t’s life and works, an outline of his grammar, metre, and versi- 
cation, with rules for pronunciation. The text has marks indicat- 
ing the pronunciation, and footnotes giving various readings. Forty 
pages of critical and explanatory notes follow, and an index of 
words explained completes the booklet of 96 pa That the exe- 
cution throughout is up to the highest mark of Chaucerian schol- 
arship, the editor’s name is ample voucher, (25 cts. Macmillan 
& Co.)——‘ ENGLISH COMPOSITION,’ by Prof. John Nichol of 
Glasgow University, is an eighth edition of the ‘ Literature Primer’ 
with that title, with the addition of the ‘Questions and Exercises,’ 
which we noticed and commended when they were first published 
in separate form. The two combined make one of the best ele- 
mentary manuals of the subject for school use that we have seen. 
{60 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 





xs 

LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN have just added to their Stu- 
dents’ Series of English Classics an edition of ‘ Macaulay’s Second 
Essay on the Earl of Chatham,’ prepared by Mr. W. W. Curtis. It 
is not up to the standard of former volumes in the series, like those 
by Miss Hodgkins, Miss Scudder, and Miss Bates. The notes are 
often poor, and sometimes misleading. For instance, ‘Com 
troller’s staff and Great Wardrobe,’ are defined as ‘offices of the 
court of the sovereign.” How many boys fitting for college (this 
ssay is part of the preparatory course for Harvard) would know 
whether ‘ Great Wardrobe’ was the full title of the functionary or 
not? Many a teacher would not know. Under ‘Guelphs’ we 
have this note: ‘The House of Hanover. The Guelphs and Gibel- 
lines [séc] were two great parties in Germany and Italy which con- 
tended for supremacy in the 12th and 13th centuries.’ Did the 
editor imagine that there was a connection between the Guelph 
family and the old faction? The young folk using the book would 
certainly think so. Ina note on the Fleet Prison we read ‘ Not 
used since 1844." Why not say that it was demolished in that 
year? Temple Bar is described as a ‘ house of stone, with an arch- 
way for the passage of carriages’; and the custom of displaying 
the heads of traitors upon it is said to have ‘prevailed until the 
present century ’—the last examples having been in 1745. Other 
accounts of London localities are more or less inaccurate. (42 
cts.) 





IN HIS ‘Sketch of the Philosophy of American Literature,’ Mr. 
Greenough White sets out to prove the ‘ independent and organic 
development of American literature.” He has, however, ‘put the 
cart before the horse,’ as the old phrase goes. The independent 
development of American literature is a plant of recent growth. 
To prove his case, therefore, Mr. White should have cited in evi- 
dence the goodly company of our modern writers, contenting him- 
self with a brief sketch of the Eocene period of our literature. He 
has preferred, on the contrary, to devote forty-five out of sixty-six 
pages to a catalogue raisonné of American authors prior to 1812. 

aturally, the impression produced is highly unfavorable to the 
writer’s purpose. (35 cts. Ginn & Co.)——MR. HAROLD A. 
PERRY'S annotated edition of ‘Ruy Blas’ (80 cts., Longmans, 
Green & Co.) is adapted to the use of students of a more advanced 
grade than those for whom Mr. Alcée Fortier has prepared his edi- 
tion of De Vigny’s ‘ Laurette.’ (D. C. Heath & Co.) Both are ex- 
cellent ; and the same may be said of Mr. C. H. Parry’s ‘ French 
Passages for Unseen Translation’ (90 cts., Longmans, Green & 
Co.), which is made up of selections from the best French authors, 
from Corneille to Sainte-Beuve.——THE FIRST Book of Mr. Hor- 
ace S. Tarbell’s ‘ Lessons in Language’ is designed for the use of 
ea who have reached their Third Reader. Nothing could be 

tter suited to its purpose than this little book, which makes one 
envious of the children of to-day, for whom the path of learning 
has been so carefully smoothed. (50 cts. Ginn & Co.) 

THE SECOND part of Mr. Walter K. Fobes’s ‘ Five-Minute 
Declamations,’ for schools and colleges, is ‘composed mainly of 
new selections from American orators,’ and one is struck, in run- 
ning over its 240 little pages, by the number of American speakers 
of to-day from whom the compiler has been able to make effective 
extracts. Thenames of Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Winthrop, 
Mr. Depew, Col. Higginson, Mr. Blaine, Phillips Brooks, W. C. P. 
Breckinridge, and other living orators, North and South, mingle 
with those of others long since dead, or, like Henry Grady and Gen 
Sherman, but recently away, and g° a long way to show 
that the eloquence for which America has always been noted, may 
still be relied upon to worthily celebrate great deeds. (50 cts. 
Lee & Shepard.) ——THERE are almost as many opinions concern- 
ing the proper function and scope of a school-reader as there are 
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text-books in this. eer of study. For those not wedded to 
one theory and unable to see the good in others, Harper’s Series, 
edited by James Baldwin, has many points of value. The Sixth 
Reader, completing the set, is made up from the works of British 
authors only. Evidently a great deal of care has been exercised 
both in the selection and in the arrangement. The extracts are 
varied, entertaining, fresh and suggestive, and well calculated not 
only to_afford excellent drill in elocution, but also to cultivate a 
taste for the best literature. (90 cts. American Book Co.) 


‘ EDUCATION and the Higher Life,’ an essay of some two hundred 
pages by Bishop Spalding of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Peoria, 
Ohio, is just what might be expected from that learned and spir- 
itual-minded teacher. High in its tone and broad in its scope, it 
expresses the ideal education in which nothing is unimportant, from 
the care of the physical body to the cultivation of the loftiest spir- 
itual aspirations. The pervading thought is that true education 
consists not in the mere acquisition of knowledge, but in the train- 
ing of the entire man so that his development may be thorough and 
harmonious. ($1. A.C. McClurg & Co.——To THE SERIES of 
Papers on School Issues of the Day have been added ‘ Effect of 
the College Preparatory High School upon Attendance and Scholar- 
ship in the Lower Grades,’ by C. W. Bardeen, editor of The School 
Bulletin ; ‘ Organization and System vs. Originality and Individu- 
ality on the Part of Teacher and Pupil,’ by State Superintendent 
Henry Sabin of Iowa; and ‘ Examinations as Tests for Promotion,’ 
by W. H. Maxwell of Brooklyn. Each of these papers was read 
before the National Educational Association at St. Paul last July. 
(15 cts.each. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 








THE LABORS of the late Prof. Alexander Johnston of Princeton 
are over, but his works remain. Not least among these is ‘A 
Shorter History of the United States for Schools.’ The text of 
the work was prepared by the accomplished author before his 
death, and under the judicious supervision of the publisher and Mr. 
George P. Butler of the Lawrenceville School, near Princeton, N. J., 
the consummation is a most desirable school text-book. It is 
richly equipped with plain and colored maps, references to authori- 
ties and illustrative reading, woodcuts and diagrams, chronological 
summaries, text of the Constitution and comment upon it, various 
appendices and a good index. The author's principle is to treat a 
few lines of development thoroughly, rather than to give a multi- 
tude of details. Stories and anecdotes are left out, but the clear- 
ness and ease of the narrative make the loss, if any, slightly felt ; 
while the quality of history in its true sense is vastly improved. 
We doubt if there be on the market a book better fitted for the 
work of teaching the history of the United States to young people. 
(95 cts. Henry Holt & Co.) 





‘MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL ATLAS, Physical and Political,’ by J. 
G. Bartholomew, shows that the march of intellect in the teaching 
of geography is still forward. Time was when pupils were expect- 
ed to learn the artificial political divisions of the earth’s surface 
first, and then mountains, rivers, lakes, etc., afterwards. In the 
present work, before we come to a political map of the world, or. of 
any of its principal divisions, we are presented with charts of 
drainage areas, elevation of land, winds and currents, isotherms, 
distribution of races, and religions, density of population, commer- 
cial routes, and, in fact, pretty nearly everything that can be 
mapped. Of Great Britain and Ireland only a geological map is 
given, and there are railway maps, maps of leading products, and 
separate physical maps of the four countries. British possessions 
are treated most fully, there being four maps of Australia and New 
Zealand and two of Canada, while there is but one for the United 
States and Mexico combined. The typography, though crowded, 
is remarkably clear, and the complicated color-printing necessary 
for many of the maps is beautifully done. Allowance being made © 
for its strictly British character, the Atlas is a model of what such 
a work should be. ($3. Macmillan & Co.)—A CAPITAL idea 
well carried out is that of Mr. Jacques R. Redway, in writing the 
' rey eeged of New York State: Physical and Descriptive.’ It is cer- 
tain that there are few States in the Union whose physiography is 
more interesting than that of New York, which, as the great geol- 
ogist MacFarlane long ago declared, is the Holy Land of American 

eology, and contains the Old Testament scriptures of that science 
faid open. The State could never have won its proud commercial 
position save for its geographical configuration. Of all the influ- 
ences of the universe so far as known which mould the Empire 
State, superficial, subterranean and cosmic, the author treats con- 
cisely and luminously. He does not forget the human story either, 
and we heartily recommend his book for information, mental 
stimulus, and reflection. (W. D. Kerr.) 











The 


THE LATEST number of the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science is a pamphlet by Westel W. and 
William F, Willoughby, on ‘ Government and Administration in 
the United States '—an ambitious subject, inadequately treated. 
The work is written for use in schools, and yet a large part of it is 
devoted to petty details of administration—matters that ought not 
to be touched upon in an elementary treatise. As a college exer- 
cise it merits some praise ; but as there are better works on the 
same subject already before the public, there seems to be no par- 
ticular reason for adding this one tothelist. (75 cts. Johns Hop- 
kins Press.)\——-THOSE observers who of late years have busied 
themselves with the study of infant psychology may be interested 
in a little pamphlet entitled ‘ Tiedemann’s Record of Infant Life,’ re- 
cording the author’s observations of his own son during the first 
twenty-four months of his childhood. The author was a German 
who lived near a century ago, the pamphlet before us being an 
English version of a French translation and commentary published 
some years since. The author’s observations relate to a great va- 
riety of phenomena in the child’s life, and differ in some points from 
the later accounts of Darwin and others; and they y perhaps, 
be the more useful for this reason. (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 
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‘ RUDIMENTARY ECONOMICS,’ by George M. Steele, is a small 
treatise prepared with the object of making economic science in- 
telligible to young students. It is written in a plain and simple 
style, and so far is adapted to its purpose; but we cannot speak as 
favorably of its substance. On the subjects of production and ex- 
change the author’s views are largely in agreement with those of 
the standard writers, though on some points, as the definition of 
value, for instance, his utterances are not always consistent. When 
however, he comes to treat of distribution he goes so far astray as 
to make his work of very doubtful value. Here he has largely fol- 
lowed Henry C. Carey, and his theory of wages, combined with his 
denial of the Ricardian law of rent, shows that he has little com- 

ence for the deeper discussion of economics. (go cts. Leach, 
hewell & Sanborn.)}———Mr. HENRY M. LEIPZIGER, Director of 
the Hebrew Technical Institute of New York, has written a pam- 
phlet on ‘ The Education of the Jews,’ in which he describes the 
system prevalent in ancient and medieval times. He writes with 
a somewhat exalted opinion of the Hebrew race; and one would 
think, from the tone of his pamphlet, that the Talmud contained 
pretty much all the educational wisdom the world possesses 
here are some things of interest in the essay, however, and it pre- 
sents a chapter in the history of education which specialists will 
like to read. (N. Y. College for the Training of Teachers.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

‘1 Henry IV.’ in the Bankside Edition—Volume xii. of the 
Bankside Shakespeare is‘1 Henry IV.,’ edited by Mr. W. H. Flem- 
ing, Secretary of the Shakespeare Society of New York, who fur- 
nishes a brief introduction on the genesis of the play, leaving sun- 
dry questions for fuller discussion in the introduction to ‘2 Henry 
IV.’ The text printed beside that of the Folio of 1623 is of course 
the quarto of 1598, the earliest edition known and probably the first 
published, following, as it does, hatd upon the entry of the play in 
the Stationers’ Registers on the 25th of February in that year. 
According to Halliwell-Phillipps, there was another edition in 1598, 
of which only a fragment of one copy has been discovered ; and 
this may have been the earlier of the two. Another quarto, ac- 
cording to Dyce, Halliwell-Phillipps, and the Cambridge editors, 
as well as the Variorum of 1821 and other authorities, was pub- 
lished in 1599; but this is not mentioned by Mr. Fleming, who 
gives the dates of the quartos following those of 1598 as 1604, 
1608, 1613, 1622, 1632, and 1639. If there was no 1599 quarto, 
and if the title-page thereof as given by Dyce, Halliwell-Phillipps, 
and others is spurious, the fact should be mentioned in this histori- 
cal account of the play. Just now I have not leisure to look the 
matter up. 

The Cambridge editors assumed that the Folio text of the play 
was from a partially corrected copy of the 1613 quarto; but Mr. 
Fleming en good reasons for believing that the 1622 quarto was 
used for the Folio, ‘certain typographical errors being common to 
both and peculiar to them.’ The parallel texts appear to be printed 
with the same minute accuracy as in the former volumes of the 
series. The value of the edition to the critical student cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 


‘ Shakespeariana,’ the Magaszine.—The Shakespeare Society of 
New York announces that its connection with Shakesfeariana 
the quarterly magazine published by the Leonard Scott Company, 

_ «eased with the number for January, 1891. 
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The King or the Tower ?—A correspondent in Michigan sends 
this aa want to ask a question about “ Richard II.” v. 1. 
Il:— 

‘ Ah, thou, the model where old Troy did stand; 

Thou map of honour; thou King Richard’s tomb, 

And not King Richard; thou most beauteous inn, 

Why should hard-favour’d grief be lodg’d in thee ? 
‘ The commentators, so far as I have them, seem to understand 
that show and thee refer to King Richard, but it seems to me that 
they refer to “ Julius Czsar’s ill-erected tower.” The Queen thus 
apostrophises the Tower. Am I — or wrong?’ 

Wrong, beyond all question. It would hardly be n 
to inform the Tower that it was zo¢ King Richard, though it 
might be King Richard’s tomb; nor could the grim old structure 
be called a most beauteous inn, though it had in ancient times been 
a palace as well as a fortress. For myself, moreover, I cannot see 
in what sense it could be termed ‘the model where old Troy did 
stand,’ or ‘the map of honour.’ As applied to the unhappy mon- 
arch the former expression has been well paraphrased by Malone 
thus :—‘ Thou ruined majesty that resemblest the desolated waste 
where Troy once stood’; and Aldis Wright aptly explains mag as. 
‘the mere outline, which is all that is left.’ The metaphor of ‘the 
beauteous inn’ is found also in Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Lover’s. 
Progress,’ v. 3 :-— 

She’s a book 
To be with care perus’d ; and ’tis my wonder 
If such misshapen guests as lust and murder 
At any price should ever find a lodging 
In such a beauteous inn ; 
and in ‘ The Optick Glasse of Humours’ (1607):— 
His comely body is a beauteous inn 
Built fairly to the owner’s princely mind, 
Where wandering virtues lodge, oft lodg’d with sin. 
Such pilgrims kindest entertainment find. 
But let not our friend be mortified at the mistake he has made. 
Learned editors have often been as badly astray in dealing with 
Shakespeare’s metaphors. Indeed, 1 do now remember me of 2 
case in point much like this. He has supposed the Tower to be 
addressed instead of a person near the Tower; they have been 
fain to transfer to a person part of an apostrophe made to the 
Tower. In ‘Richard III.’ (iv. 1. 97), Queen Elizabeth, whose chil- 
dren are shut up in the grim old citadel, says as she turns away 
from the gate :— 
Stay yet, look back with me unto the Tower.— 
Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes 
Whom envy hath immured within your walls, 
Rough cradle for such little pretty ones !_ 
Rude ragged nurse, old sullen playfellow 
For tender princes, use my babies well ! 
So foolish sorrow bids your stones farewell. 
Here Dr. Johnson remarks :—‘ To call the Tower nurse and Jlayfel- 
Jow is very harsh: perhaps part of the speech is addressed to the 
Tower and part to the Lieutenant’; though that official might have 
considered it ‘rather rough,’ as we say nowadays, to be called 
‘rude ragged nurse.’ Malone replies to the good Doctor that 
Shakespeare was only thinking of the children as ‘being con- 
strained to carry on their daily pastime and to receive their daily 
nutriment within its walls, and hence, with his usual licentiousness. 
of metaphor calls the edifice itself their playfellow and nurse.’ As 
I have said in a note on the passage, neither of the critics seems to 
have appreciated the maternal pathos and poetry of it. It is not 
Shakespeare who speaks, but the mother, whose heart bleeds at 
the thought of the rough exchange for cradle and nurse and play- 
fellow that is given them in these ancient stones. How can any 
one read the lines, and not have all the mother come into his eyes 
(‘ Henry V.’ iv. 6. 31), as it did into the poet’s heart and pen! And 
yet Monck Mason says that ‘ the last line of the speech proves that . 
the whole of it is addressed to the Tower, and apologizes for the 
absurdity of that address by attributing it to sorrow’ (the italics 
are mine). When will three such critics meet again on one ‘ Vario- 
rum’ page? 


The New Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare.—Macmillan & 
Co, have just issued Vol. i. of a revised reprint of the ‘Cambridge 
Edition’ of Shakespeare, edited by Mr. W. Aldis Wright. The 
first edition (1863) and the second (1867) have been long out of 
print, and command fancy prices. The new issue is to be com- 
pleted in nine octavo volumes, to be published quarterly at three 
dollars each. As our readers are aware, the plan of the work is 
to give the text, with the various readings of the folios and quartos 
and of all subsequent editions and commentaries which are of any 
critical value— and some that are not, the pares being 


to err on 
the side of excess rather than of defect. 


hese readings are given 
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at the foot of the e; and there are no other notes except a few 
at the end of each 


to ‘explain such variations in the text of 

former editions as could not be intelligibly expressed in the limits 

of a foot-note,’ or to ‘illustrate some of unusual difficulty 

or interest,’ This work is done nowhere else in English except in 

Furness’s ‘ New Variorum’ for the seven plays already included in 

that peerless encyclopedic edition. It is a task of almost infinite 

complexity, and we cannot wonder that many little inaccuracies 

have been detected in the two earlier issues. The t revision 

is likely to make the work as nearly exes as editorial skill and 

experience can make it. The publishers have done their part 
faultlessly. Indeed, this will be one of the handsomest no less than 
most valuable editions of the dramatist ever brought out. The 
price is very low, considering the elegance of the mechanical exe-- 
cution. 


Deighton's ‘A Midsummer-Night'’s Dream.'—Another of Mr. 
K. Deighton’s neat school editions with a good introduction, and 
a mixture of good and bad—or at least superfluous—notes, of the 
same general character as in the earlier numbers of the series to 
which I have given more extended notice. Macmillan & 


cts. 
Co.) — 


Holofernes and Sidney.—A \ady correspondent in Seneca Falls, 
N. Y.—where, by the by, one of the best Shakespeare Clubs I know 
of has long flourished under feminine management—sends me 
this interesting note :— 

‘Your note on Holofernes in The Crztéc for Dec. 20th leads me 
to ask whether this may not be another instance of Shakespeare’s 
indebtedness to Sidney. In 1578, ten years before the earliest 
date assigned to the play of “ Love’s Labour's Lost,” Sidney wrote 
a masque in Elizabeth’s honor called “The Lady of the May.” It 
was performed in the Queen’s presence on the occasion of her 
visit to Wanstead House, Essex, where she was entertained by 
Leicester, Sidney’s uncle. One of the characters is a pedantic 
schoolmaster named Rhombus, who addresses her majesty after 
this fashion :— 


‘I am, potentissima domina, a schoolmaster, that is to say, a peda- 
Rogue, one not a little versed in the disciplinating of the juvenile fry. 

herein, to my laud I say it, I use such geometrical proportion as nei- 
ther wanteth mansuetude nor correction, for so it is described—* Par- 
care subjectos et debellire superbos.” . But what said that Tro- 
jan Aineas when he sojourned in the surging sulks of the sandiferous 
seas? ‘‘ Haec olim memonasse juvebit.” 


‘ Rhombus “ affects . the letter,” too, and “ surging sulks” is as 
mee in its way as the extemporal epitaph on the pricket killed by 

princess. 

‘ As for the word “ Holofernes,” Shakespeare could have found 
it in the Apocrypha or in Rabelais, and it was not necessary to 
twist poor Florio’s name even more than that of Arouet was to 

roduce Voltaire. In personal appearance Holofernes was doubt- 
ess the exact counterpart of Scott’s Elizabethan schoolmaster, 
Master Erasmus Holiday, in “ Kenilworth.” Some one has sug- 
met that the pedagogue’s prototype was Richard Mulcaster, 

rst head-master of Merchant Taylors’ School, and the master of 
Spenser, but for one I shall hold fast to Sidney’s “ Rhombus.” ’ 





Magazine Notes 

DROMIO of Syracuse and Dromio of Ephesus grin amicably 
at one another in one of Mr. Abbey's pretty illustrations to 
the ‘ Comedy of Errors’ in the March Harper's Monthly. The two 
ladies of the play loll on a sofa in a drawing-room, style Em- 
pire, in another ; and a third, printed in bistre, makes the fron- 
tispiece. Mr. Andrew Lang, in his comments, shows just how 
much Shakespeare’ was indebted to Plautus for the plot of the play. 
Mr. Child describes ‘The Argentine Capital,’ Buenos Ayres, as a 
South American edition of Paris. Mr. Julian Ralph describes ‘ The 
Chinese Leak’ across the Canadian border ; Francis Korbay writes 
learnedly and oe of the influence of‘ Nationality in Music’ ; 
and Laurence Hutton has an interesting paper on ‘ The Literary 
Landmarks of Edinburgh,’ with pictures of the Scott Monument, 
Hume’s lodgings in Riddle’s Close, Smollett’s house, Burns's lodg- 
ings in High Street and his window on the second story, Carlyle’s 
house and De Quincey’s cottage. A new novel, ‘ Wessex Folk,’ by 
Thomas Hardy, is begun, and there is a group of six short poems, 
called ‘Moods,’ by Mr. W. D. Howells. Mr. Howells’s mood in 
the Editor’s Study is a particularly amiable one. Mr. Smalley 
benefits by this ; and so does Mr. McAllister, whose book is declar- 
ed to be rather better than the ‘Society’ which inspired it. Even 
had his mood been atrabilious, Mr. Howells must have written 
pleasantly of Dr. Martin's ‘ Footsteps of Charles Lamb,’ Joe Jeffer- 
son’s Autobiography, and Sir Walter Scott’s Journal. His notice 
of the ‘ Journal’ is not the only one in the magazine: Mr. Curtis 
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discusses the book, in the Easy Chair, where public dinners, also. 


and the rival schools of are chatted about most 5s 
In the Editor’s Drawer Mr. Warner ventures the opinion-that in. 
the long run college-bred girls will prove more attractive than 
their ill-educated sisters to the young men whose purpose is matri- 
mony. 

Wars and explorations hold now about equal places in the Cen-- 

tury's table of contents. ‘Gen, Crook in the Indian Country,’ by’ 
Capt. John G. Bourke, and ‘ Plain Living at Johnson's Isldnd’ (the: 
prison experiences of a Confederate officer), by Lieut. Horace 
Carpenter, fall under the former head; while Mr. Rockhill’s 
Tibet article, and several papers in the California series and on the- 
Frémont expedition under come the latter. The Talleyrand memoirs, 
treating of Napoleon's divorce and choice of 2 second wife and re-- 
viewing the Emperor’s career, make another continued series; and, 
in fact, there is hardly anything of the ‘occasional ’ sort, except the 
article on ‘The Century Club’ and its new home. The latter is 
fully illustrated inside and out. The frontispiece is a woodcut of 
the poet Bryant, one of the Century’s former Presidents, after a da- 
am in the possession of the Club; and there are capital 
ikenesses of the first President, Gulian Verplanck; of the present: 
head of the Club, Daniel Huntington ; of the first of the two Vice- 
Presidents, Bishop Potter ; of the Secretary, ex-Judge Howland ; 
the Treasurer, J. Hampden Robb; and the former Chairman of the 
House Committee, the late Walter Howe. The short stories of the 
number are ‘ A Mystery of the Sea,’ by Edwin K. Buttolph, and 
‘ Penhallow,’ by Edith Robinson. The latter is attractively illus- 
trated by Will H. Low. The poets of the month are Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop, Edgar Fawcett and Celia Thaxter. In an interest- 
ing Open Letter Miss Florence Lockwood informs young ladies of 
leisure that they need not complain of the lack of something to do, 
when so many Working Girls’ Clubs still need to be founded for 
the benefit of their less happily situated sisters. The number is 
lavishly illustrated. 


A Japanese musmee, drawn by Mr. Robert Blum, turns to look 
at the reader in the frontispiece of the March Scridner’s. Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s article on ‘Japanese Ways and Thoughts’ has 
other pictures by Mr. Blum illustrating Japanese dancers, which, 
it appears, furnish one mode of expressing Japanese ideas. Mr. 
E. gt Nadal compares ‘ London and American Clubs,’ with repro- 
ductions of the Doric portico of the Athenenm, the bow-win- 
dow of White’s, the library of the Union League Club, glimp- 
ses of the old and new Century buildings, and the hall of the 
Rockaway Hunt. What may be done with. water-lilies, lotus, 
and papyrus in ornamenting ponds and lakes is shown by Superin- 
tendent of Parks Samuel Parsons, Jr., with many pictorial exam- 
ples from Central Park and the Union Square fountain. Mr. Par- 
sons creates pictures that Corot Would delight to paint, as ma 
be seen from the illustrations opposite pages 352 and 356. ‘ 
Note on Jane Austin,’ by Mr. W. B. Shubrick Clymer, touches on 
her provincialism. The writer calls her a forerunner of the group 
of novelists represented by Guy de Maupassant. She is ‘ usually 
rapid, simple, plain and natural,’ but there is not ‘quite enough of 
the divine madness in her method to crown her a genius.’ Mr. 
Cranch and Prof. Hardy are the poets of the number, and Mr. R. 
H. Davis tells a tale out of school about ‘The Other Woman.’ 
The story is a little masterpiece. 


The author of ‘ Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs,’ which 
we have several times referred to as the bright, particular spot 
in Macmillan’s to which we first turned on opening the maga- 
zine, is now announced to be Thackeray’s daughter, Mrs. Ritchie. 
Her present chapter she calls ‘My Witches’ Caldron,’ so many 
figures of the past appear in it. One.of her father’s visitors was 
Count D’Orsay, who could only come abroad on Sundays, being 
practically kept imprisoned in his house the rest of the week by 
creditors. Another was Leigh Hunt, an active old man, with long 
wavy white hair and a picturesque cloak thrown over one shoulder. 
Trelawney, Charlotte Bronté, Carlyle rise from the caldron; and 
there is just a glimpse of Thackeray at the close of the show. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith reviews Mr. Lecky’s recent volume, and Mr. W.F. 
Stockley writes of Pére Hyacinthe as ‘The Reformer of French 
Catholicism.’ The pranks of ‘An American Broncho’ are de- 
scribed by Mr. Arthur Paterson; and the Leaves from a Note- 
Book contain this month some pleasant notes on school-days and 
desks and writing, the latter referring to the discovery of Scott’s 
lost manuscript of the first seven chapters of ‘ Waverley.’ 


‘ A New Policy for the Public Schools’ is outlined by President 
Bascom in the March Forum. It bears principally on the question 
of religious training, and seems to be something like that adopted 
in England of subsidizing private schools and schools conducted by 
religious bodies when they conform to the requirements of the na- 
tional system in matters of secular education. Prof. Max Miller 
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writes temperately and well in defence of ‘Freedom of Religious 
Discussion.’ Mrs. Martha J Lamb enumerates among her ‘ For- 
mative Influences’ her excellent teacher of mathematics, Watts’s 
hymns, and Pope’s ‘Essay on Man.’ Tennyson, Halleck, Bryant 
and other poets of our day come later on her list, but the only work 
of fiction which she read as a child was Miss Porter's ‘Scottish 
Chiefs.” Mr. W. M. Acworth examines ‘ Railways under Govern- 
ment Control’ in the United States, England and the English Col- 
onies, and concludes that the state railroad, being relieved from 
the struggle for existence, would be likely to cease to be fit and to 
fail to survive. Important articles are on ‘The Nicaragua Canal,’ 
by Senator John Sherman, on ‘ Silver as a Circulating Medium,’ by 
Mr. George S. Boutwell, and on ‘ Our Bargain with the Inventor,’ 
by Mr. Park Benjamin. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for January is ably edited as usual, and 
contains some strong contributions to theological thought. The 
Rev. Dr. Lucius E. Smith of Newton, Mass., discusses the question, 
“Are Miracles to be Expected?’ He accepts those recorded in the 
Bible, and does not deny the possibility of their happening now, 
but questions ‘the therapeutic value of any man’s faith, who is 
neither a pastor nor an evangelist, to whom invalids resort as they 
‘would to a physician, and whose prayers are sought as medical pre- 
scriptions are sought by their patients.’ The Scotch Principal of the 
Congregational Theological Hall, Edinburgh, D. W. Simon, Ph.D., 
writes under a Latin title of ‘The Testimony of the Holy Spirit’ as 
taught by the early Lutheran theologians. Whereas the Roman 
‘Catholic doctors insisted that the Holy Spirit dwelt only in the 
Church as a whole, and in individuals only through the Church, 
the reformers taught that the Spirit bears witness in the heart of 
the individual believer. This article is strong and scholarly. Rev. 
F. P. Noble treats ably the theme, ‘ Natural Religion Prophetic of 
Revelation.’ Eschatology, Science and Prayer are the other dog- 
matic themes discussed, and an English clergyman, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Hayman, pays a tribute to Cardinal Newman. There are 
good critical notes and a number of book reviews which show that 
this conservative periodical still maintains its old-time strength. 
(Oberlin, Ohio.) 

In ‘ Supposed Tendencies to Socialism,’ the article that opens the 
March Popular Science Monthly, Prof. William Graham of Belfast 
gives his reasons for expecting a progressive improvement in the 
state of society, but nosudden social transformation. How one of 
the articles most frequently mentioned in the tariff discussions 
of recent years is produced, and what it looks like, may be 
learned from the illustrated article on ‘ The Cultivation of Sisal in 
the Bahamas,’ by Dr. John I. Northrop. Of ‘Dr. Koch’s Method 
of Treating Consumption,’ an explanation is given by Dr. G. A. 
Heron of London, a friend of the discoverer. An account of 
*Vodu Worship,’ traces of which are found among the Negroes in 
this country, with a description of the strange and wild ceremonies 
connected with it, is furnished by the Hon. Major A. B. Ellis of 
the British Army. There is also an account of the Paris Meeting of 
the International Congress of Americanists. ; 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for January contain several interesting papers ; but, 
strange to say, most of them are by foreigners. The best is that 
by Prof. Ritchie of Oxford, ‘On the Conception of Sovereignty,’ it 
being in part a critique of Austin’s theory, the defects of which 
are so clearly shown that it will be scarcely possible for his 
admirers to maintain it unmodified any longer. The article, 
however, is by no means purely critical, but contains a good deal 
of constructive theorizing by the author himself, who takes the 
ground commonly held by American writers, that the real sovereign 
is the whole people, and expounds and illustrates this view in what 
‘seems to us a convincing manner, His essay is specially worthy of 
study by all students of politics. Prof. Boehm-Bawerk has an ar- 
ticle on ‘The Austrian Economists,’ showing what those writers 
have done and are ogo for the development of economic theory. 
His estimate of the value of their work is naturally a high one, 
higher, we think, than history will approve, their analysis of cost 


-of ee png for instance, seeming to us superficial and unphilo- 
sophical ; = the appearance of a body of real economic scientists 
‘in central 


urope, where the ‘ historical school’ has so long held 
sway, is an encouraging sign. Anothere conomic paper is ‘A 
—— of Wages Theories,’ by Stuart Wood, devoted mainly 
to a discussion of the theories put forth by the earlier writers. It 
‘ontains some good criticism, but not much that is new. Prof. 
W. J. Ashley has a paper on ‘The Character of Villein Tenure,’ 
in which he takes ground in opposition to the widely prevalent 
view that the village communities of the middle ages were free so- 
cieties, and maintains that the cultivators of the soil were always 
in a state of serfdom. Besides these longer articles, the Annals 
contain a large number of notes, book-reviews, obituary notices, 
€tc., making altogether a very good collection of papers. 
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THE EDITOR of The Book Buyer met ‘a long-felt want’ when 
he published a portrait of Miss Mary E. Wilkins as the frontispiece 
of his March number. I, for one, have been eager to know what 
this delightful storyteller looked like, and I am glad to have my 
curiosity so agreeably gratified. The portrait shows Miss Wilkins 
to have strong, regular features and abundant hair, which, we are 
told,is blonde. Those who expected that she was going to look just 
like the plain New England folk whom she so graphically portrays 
with her pen, have a mild surprise in store for them. Randolph, 
the town where she was born and now lives, is only a half-hour’s 
ride by rail from Boston, so Miss Wilkins can have all the advan- 
tages of city life that she wants. As to her manner of working, 
we are told that she ‘ writes without copying and with little correc- 
tion ; she plans her stories, thinks them out before she puts pen to 
paper; she invariably thinks out definitely the last part first, mak- 
ing the climax, the ending, to suit her before she tells the story 
which leads up to each one of those clear, strong, often pathetic 
closings, which leave an unending me/os in the reader's mind.’ 





ANOTHER interesting portrait is that of Miss Kate Greenaway 
given in a recent number of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. It is in pro- 
hile, and shows the nineteenth century inventor of eighteenth cen- 
me children to have a strong face with a decidedly firm mouth 
and chin, and a good, substantial figure. The portrait is given 
apropos of an exhibition of Miss Greenaway’s paintings, the origi- 
nals of her book-illustrations, now being held in London. A note 
of biography tells us that she is a trained artist, and that her first 
‘hit’ was made in 1879 with ‘Under the Window.’ At the time 
when everybody was talking of this pretty book, a New York pub- 
lisher of toy-books got out one in imitation of it, which he wanted 
to call (I have it from the artist) ‘Under a Brown-Stone Front 
Window.’ The entreaties and arguments of the illustrator in- 
duced him to give it another name, though he believed that by so 


doing he was, as he expressed it, ‘driving a nail in the coffin of 
the book.’ 


A CLIPPING from the Paris Zems lies before me, in which M. 
André Theuriet, addressing the editor, complains indignantly of a 
statement contained in an article on Marie Bashkirtseff in the new 
London magazine Black and White. The statement which he re- 
sents is to the effect that he never had in his hands the complete 
MS. of the Journal which he is supposed to have edited, but only 
‘some fragmentary notes, which he radically altered.’ At the so- 
licitation of the family of Marie, and out of regard for the memory 
of his friend Bastien Lepage, M. Theuriet declares, he kindly con- 
sented to prepare the Journal for publication. Heaps of MSS. 
were turned over to him, comprising the complete text of the young 
artist’s diaries from 1873 forward. He read them all, and in con- 
junction with the family threw out everything that seemed super- 
fluous—repetitions, childish prattlings, useless descriptions of toi- 
lettes, and disclosures calculated to offend third persons. After 
this severe revision, there still remained matter enough to fill two 
volumes, which were published ‘ without a single addition or alter- 
ation’ (sans une addition et sans une altération). Themere read- 
ing of these volumes, the poet thinks, should suffice to convince any 
one—any one, that is to say, who has had any literary experience— 
of the ‘authenticity and egg seen of the text.’ This absolute 
denial of the ‘discourteous and inexact allegations’ in the article 
complained of must be accepted as final. 





A CORRESPONDENT of 7he Pall Mail Gazette thinks it curious 
that no one has applied to Marie Bashkirtseff’s mental condition the 
one word most applicable to it—to wit, meurosis. The note is so 
interesting that instead of condensing it, I take leave to print it in 
full. 


This morbid nervous condition (which preceded in her case consump- 
tion) was the cause of all the vividness and changeableness of her ap- 
preciations in life, religion and art, To the neurotically intellectual 
type of persons, everything seen and felt is seen and felt with terrific 
intensity. Their religion, their love of beauty and of form, their fits 
of skepticism, their friendships and enmities, are all equally passionate, 
equally destructive of physical calm and mental balance. They suffer 
agonies of impatience and dissatisfaction with the world. Neurosis is 
the melancholy cause of much that is finest and rarest in modern litera- 
ture, of much of Heine’s most delicate work, of Amiel’s ‘ Journal In- 
time,’ of the most lovely passages in Jefferies’s ‘Story of My Heart,’ of 
O’Shaughnessy’s and Rossetti’s most imaginative work. But to the 
—— even without its common companion sleeplessness, it is a ca- 

amity, a shirt of Nessus. That is why the neurotic type has over and 
over again found it easier to lead a forlorn hope, or to die at the stake 
for a fantastic opinion, than to form one calm judgment, or carry out 
one commonplace scheme of work, or resist one strong moral temptation. 
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UNDER the heading ‘The City’s Oil Paintings,’ I read in a 
daily paper this interesting note :—‘ The city authorities have de- 
cided to have the portraits of the Governors and officials now hang- 
ing in the Governor’s room in the City Hall retouched and restored. 

e contract for this work has been awarded toa Mr.O Rourke!’ 
(The italics and the exclamation mark are mine.) It is not stated 
whether Mr. O'Rourke was the lowest bidder, or had a‘ iy on the 
district leader in his neighborhood; but I have no doubt the pow- 
ers that be can be relied upon, in either case, to be perfectly satis- 
fied with the result of his restorative labors. 





PEOPLE in search of a ‘rich time’ are advised to try Harlem. 
A sign ina grocer’s window in 125th Street announces that ‘ Paté 
de fozs gras’ is forsale within. I wonder whether ‘honeyed hours’ 
are kept in stock, too? 





The National Observer confesses its ignorance of ‘George Wil- 
liam Curtice (whoever he may be)’ and ‘ Thomas /. Janvier.’ Some 
practical joker has persuaded it that they are well-known Ameri- 
can authors ; but the Odserver need not blush for its ignorance: I 
myself have never heard of the gentlemen in question. According 
to the 7rzbune, ‘Joel Chandler Harris (“ Uncle Remus”), now 
sixty years of age, is a great pedestrian, and is said to have walked 
thirty-six miles in one day recently.’ Mr. Harris was born on Dec. 
9, 1848. His activity at sixty may perhaps bear some relation to 
this fact. Men of sixty who were born in 1848 are, as a rule, much 
more active than those who were born in 1830 or ’31. 





LORD TENNYSON’S hand has not lost its cunning, nor his ear its 
sensitiveness to verbal melody. A cablegram to the Wor/d of Sun- 
day last quotes from The New Review for March the following 
lovely and Tennysonian lines, called simply ‘A Song’ :— 

To sleep! to sleep! The long bright day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 
To sleep! to sleep! 


Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the day; 

Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they fade away. 
To sleep! to sleep! 

Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be past! 

Sleep, happy soul! All life will sleep at last. 
To sleep! to sleep! 

For these three little stanzas the Review is said to have paid the 
Laureate more than $10 per word—and the words, as I count 
them, number sixty-three. The lines have the true ring of poetry, 
however, and with that the chink of coin has nothing to do. 





KING HUMBERT I. has appointed Police Inspector Byrnes of this 
city a Chevalier of the Order of the Crown of Italy. It would be 
gratifying to think that this gracious act was a recognition of the 
literary ability displayed in the series of detective stories upon which 
Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Julian Hawthorne collaborated some time 
since ; but it was as an officer and not as an author that the Chief 
Inspector was thus honored. Had it been otherwise he might 
have decided to accept the title; as it is, he has declined it—on 
principle. 





International Copyright 


THE BILL PASSED BY THE SENATE AND SIGNED 

THE International Copyright bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Dec. 3 last, by a vote of 139 to 95, was passed by the 
Senate on Wednesday last, March 4, by a vote of 27 to 19, and 
signed by President Harrison on the same day. Though by no 
means a perfect measure, its passage by both branches of 
the national legislatute is by much the most creditable piece of 
weeps to be laid to the account of the Fifty-first Congress, 
which adjourned szze dée on the day the Senate took final action 
on the bill. The recognition of the principle involved in the bill is 
a tremendous concession to the prejudice of moralists in favor of 
public as well as individual fair-dealing. It removes a stain from 
the national reputation which had become the more conspicuous 
and offensive since every other civilized nation had taken similar 
action in the interest of universal comity and right-doing. 

There was a long debate on Tuesday morning, the 3d, when 
Senator Platt reported the failure of the conferrees on the bill to 
agree upon the Sherman and Ingalls amendments (the former al- 
lowing the importation, on payment of tariff duties, of foreign cop- 
ies of copyright books, and the latter allowing the importation of 
newspa' and magazines). For the sake of saving the bill, Mr. 
Platt asked the Senate to recede from these amendments, but by 
the decisive vote of 28 to 33 his request wasdenied. The bill then 
went back to the conferrees. -Late in the evening Mr. Platt an- 
nounced that a majority of the conferrees had reached an agree- 
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ment, and he submitted their report, It showed that the Senate - 
conferrees had given up the Sherman and Ingalls amendments, ~ 
which the Senate had twice decided must remain in the bill, and 
had to provisions, permitting persons, purchasing for use 
and not for sale, to import two copies at any one time, and per- 
mitting the importation of newspapers and magazines which do 
not contain copyrighted matter unauthorized by the author. Mr. 
Sherman made an earnest protest against this abandonment of the 
provisions desired by the Senate, and Mr. Hiscock defended the 
action of himself and his confrére Mr. Platt. 

Mr. Gray, the Democratic conferree, toid why he favored the 
Sherman amendment ; and Mr. Wolcott made everybody listen while 
he insisted in a very animated little speech that some sort of a 
copyright bill ought to be passed. Mr. Evarts favored the con- 
ference report in a speech remarkably short for the retiring New 
York Senator. At midnight Mr. Aldrich had the floor to protest 
against the attitude of the men who were unwilling to take the bill 
as the conferrees had arranged it. After some further discussion 
the Senate, at a few minutes before I A.M., agreed to the confer- 
ence report by a vote of 27 to 19. Mr. Pasco, who had voted in 
the affirmative, changed his vote, however, leading to the belief 
that his object was to move to reconsider. The vote stood as fol- 
lows :— 

Yeas.—Messrs. Aldrich, Allen, Chandler, Dawes, Dixon, Dolph, 
Edmunds, Farwell, Frye, Hawley, Hiscock, Hoar, Jones of Nevada, 
McMillan, Morrill, Pasco, Pierce, Platt, Sawyer, Shoup, Spooner, Stan- 
ford, Stewart, Warren, Washburn, Wilson, Wolcott.—27. 

Nays.—Messrs. Bate, Berry, Call, Carlisle, Casey, Coke, Cullom, 
Daniel, Faulkner, Gorman, Gray, Ingalls, Kenna, Morgan, Pettigrew, 
Plumb, Ransom, Sherman, Walthall.—1g. 

We shall print next week the full text of the bill as signed by 
the President, together with an account of the movement for Inter- 
national Copyright since Henry Clay introduced a bill providing for 
it in 1837. 





“The Assault” 


Mr. MAURICE THOMPSON, who finds his connection with The 
Independent (the literary editorship) a very agreeable one, since it 
rmits him to go where he pleases and stay as long as he likes, 
as been for some months at Bay St. Louis, Miss.—an old stamping- 
ground of his,—and intends to remain there until + 4 Thence 
he sends us these graceful lines. The humming-bird (amazilia) 
that suggested them, by the way, was out of its longitude in the 
ree there, its true habitat being southern Texas, Mexico 
and Yucatan, The poem is entitled ‘ The Assault.’ 


A wingéd rocket, curving through 
An amethyst trajectory, 

Blew up the magazines of dew 
Within the fortress of the bee. 


Some say the tulip mortar sent 
The missile forth; I do not know; 
I scarcely saw which way it went, 
Its whisk of flame surprised me so. 


I heard the sudden hum and boom, 
And saw the arc of purple light 
Across the garden’s rosy gloom ; 
Then something glorious blurred my sight ! 


The bees forgot to sound alarm, 

And did not pause their gates to lock ; 
A topaz terror took by storm 

The tower of the hollyhock. 


Above the rose a halo hung, 

As if a bomb had been a gem, ? 
And round the dahlia’s head was swung 

A blade that looked a diadem. 


What more befell I cannot say; 
By ruby glint and emerald gleam 
My sense was dazed ; the garden lay 
Around me like an opal dream ! 


Bay SAINT LOUIS, MISSISSIPPI MAURICE THOMPSON. 





The Fine Arts 
Plaster Casts for the Museum 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM collections of casts are to be 
largely increased, the Board of Trustees having appointed a special 
committee, admirably selected, to take immediate steps toward 

ing out its plan. It has been decided to raise $100,000, 
and nearly $40,009 has already been subscribed. Additional sub- 
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scriptions may be made payable either at a single designated time 


or in three annual instalments, ing on April 1. While the 
sum needed must undoubtedly made up in t part by 
larger gifts, any contribution, however small, will be gladly received. 

of this action of the Trustees, Prof. A. C. Merriam 
writes to the 7rzbune as follows :— 


One must go to London for the Parthenon marbles, to Paris for the 
Venus of Melos, to Berlin for the Pe on altar, to Munich for the 
Zigina pediments, to Olympia for the Hermes of Praxiteles, to Athens 
for the most numerous imens of pure Greek art, to countless edifices 
throughout Europe for the medizval and the renaissance. 

Such originals in any number are quite beyond our hopes; but the 
comparatively cheap process of reproduction by plaster casts can supply 
the deficiency and render us largely independent. The need even 
abroad of such a collection as will bring the best things together for 
comparison and study has long been acknowledged, and almost every 
city of importance where the stir of art is felt possesses its series. Ber- 
lin has the most complete collection, and American students go there 
— to study, it with its unsurpassed a 

‘This country has yet made a beginning only. The Marquand and the 
Willard collections at our Metropolitan Museum are creditable from this 
standpoint; but the authorities and friends of the Museum have resolved 
that they shall be supplemented by a collection which in time will ren- 
der a visit to that of Berlin unnecessary, and which will be worthy of 
New York and its prestige. 





New Paintings at the Metropolitan Museum 

MR. MARQUAND, who is one of the most persistent and intel- 
— benefactors of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, has just 
added to the gallery of old masters seven fine specimens of the 
Dutch school. The most important from an educational point of 
view is the portrait attributed to Holbein, and said to be of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. It is from the collection of a Mr. Jesse of Ruthin, 
North Wales. Its refined drawing, low but delicate relief and 
harmonious coloring show an aim in art very distinct from that of 
Franz Hals, for instance, two magnificent portraits by whom are 
part of the gift. The ‘Portrait of His Wife’ is probably the best 
example of the painter in the United States. It is a rather dull- 
looking but affable woman of fifty, dressed in black silk, with deep 
collar and cuffs, and an apron of crimson silk. The flesh painting 
is unusually careful, and the treatment of the drapery shows that 
Hals must have been at the acme of his powers when he painted 
this portrait. Another portrait, of a man holding his hat in his 
hand, is only less successful. The features are strong and impres- 
sive; the pose at cnce dignified and graceful. These two portraits 
come, the first from Mr. Colnaghi, the second from the collection 
of the Earl .of Buckinghamshire. ‘ The Old Mill,’ by Rembrandt, is 
a ee bird’s-eye view of a red brick mill and a dock 
bounded by a narrow canal. Heavy grey clouds overhang the 
roofs of the city seen above the mill wall. ‘A Landscape with 
Cattle,’ attributed to Cuyp ; a ‘ Portrait of a Man,’ by Maroni; and 
* The Music-Lesson,’ by Gabriel Metsu make up the list. The 
last is a pleasant Dutch interior, with three figures. A lady in yel- 
low silk turns to show the piece of music which she is about to 
sing to a gentleman in a red plumed hat, standing by an open 
window. The teacher, to the right, is thrumming a prelude on a 
guitar. It comes from the Cartwright collection. 





Paintings and Pastels by William M. Chase 

AFTER discarding his Munich teaching and coquetting a little 
with impressionism, Mr. Chase has developed a new manner and 
betaken himself to subjects of local and contemporaneous interest. 
In this he has set a very good example to his brother artists, who 
leave the picturesque at home while they rush around the globe in 
search of it. Yet we cannot commend without reserve all of the 
paintings on exhibition until this evening at Ortgies’s Fifth Avenue 
Galleries. The park scene and some of the figure subjects seem 
to us to have only a superficial interest. But the views along the 
Brooklyn docks, the Coney Island piers and stretches of summer 
sea, and many other local ‘bits,’ have been observed with the eye 

. of a true artist and transferred to canvas with perfect skill. Amon 
the most delightful of hisstudies are the ‘ Stone Yard’ littered with 
chips and strewn with oblong blocks of granite; the sketch of 
‘Rotten Row’ in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; the two scenes ‘ Back 
of Brooklyn,’ in which the characteristic landscape created by real- 
estate speculators and finished by nature is portrayed with all its 
culiar features of roads wandering among hap-hazard groups of 
ouses and shanties and cuttings and terraces transformed by the 
rains and vegetation of many seasons into the semblance of natu- 
ral shapes. At times he is no less happy in the treatment of the 
figures : witness the ‘Girl in Black’ and the ‘Study Head’ of a 
young woman. ‘By the Sea-shore’ is a charming group of a 
young mother and children, which has already been described in 
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The Critic. ‘Wash Day’ shows that ‘the linen bleaching on the 
hedge,’ or, in this case, on the line—the pun is involuntary—may 
be as lovely to the artist as it was to Autolycus. A large still-life, 
‘Venetian Fish,’ and a small one, ‘Flowers in Globe’ (rhodo- 
dendrons), are magnificently handled ; and several interiors ‘with 
figures, both in oil and in pastels, are exceedingly clever. 





The Woman's Art Club 

THE WoMAN’S ART CLUB of New York made a much larger 
and better showing this year than it did a year ago, when its first 
exhibition was held. Then, 160 pictures were sent in and 75 hung, 
and five hundred people went to see them. Last week 1800 visi- 
tors called at 9 East 17th Street to see the 142 pictures selected 
from the 260 sent in. Naturally the members are greatly encour- 
aged by this rapid growth—the more so, as the average quality of 
the works exhibited was noticeably higher than last year. The 
object of the Club is to aid and encourage young women artists : 
its annual exhibition is like the dancing-class that precedes the 
débutante’s coming-out ball. It is the design of the founders of 
the Club to so extend its scope and membership as to include in its 
yearly shows the work of women artists throughout the country, 
and ultimately, it is hoped, throughout the world. At the next ex- 
hibition we should be glad to see decorative art better represented. 
The superstition that«there is no art but painting and that Prof. 
So-and-So is its prophet deserves no encouragement from an asso- 
ciation with practical aims in view, for it is not always wise to 
crowd into an already over-crowded field. For decorative design- 
ing a better preparation than landscape and portrait painting would 
be a course of practical designing such as is done in an architect's 
office ; but the designs should be carried out by the artist, and 
should not be turned over to a workman. 





Art Notes 

AT A meeting held on Monday at the Chamber of Commerce by 
a dozen well-known men, a committee was appointed to receive 
subscriptions for an equestrian statue of Gen. Sherman. Nearly 
$6000 was subscribed at the start, and the committee will try to 
raise about $50,000 without an appeal to the general public, Gen 
Sherman having expressed his antipathy to such a course. It is 
understood that the sculptor will be Mr. St. Gaudens, whose bust 
of the General is a singularly lifelike and vigorous portrait. 


—FEaster has a way of appearing somewhat earlier one year than 
another, but it never succeeds in stealing a march on L. Prang & 
Co., the art-publishers. Scarcely had Ash Wednesday advertised 
the fact that Lent had come and Easter Sunday was only six 
weeks off, than this Boston house put upon the market a batch of 
Easter cards of various shapes and sizes, with prose and verse 
texts appropriate to the festal season, and tinted or parti-colored 
illustrations appropriate to the text; and an envelope to each card, 
holding it mp i and needing only a stamp and an address. The 
handsomest of the lot is a ‘satin art print ’—a soft and scented 
pocket, with Easter lilies painted on it, and trimmed with a cord of 
white and gold intertwined. 


—An etching of Knaus’s hungry boy with a squalling baby in 
his arms is the frontispiece of the March Magazine of Art. Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann’s articles on ‘ The Portraits of John Ruskin’ are 
concluded this month with four more likenesses, two of them from 
busts. ‘The Use of Metal in Bound Books’ (that is to say, in 
book-bindings) is discussed by Mr. S. T. Prideaux. Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore’s Current Art "pte illustrations of paintings by five 
British artists. Two British sculptors, the late Sir Joseph Edgar 
Boehm, Bart., R.A., and Mr. John Warrington Wood, are treated 
of in illustrated articles ; and there is a note on ‘ Japanese Pottery,’ 
illustrated out of Japanese books. The Chronicle of Art and 
American Art Notes are full and interesting, as usual. 

—Mr. Walter Armstrong writes in the February Portfolio on 
Johannes Vermeer of Delft, whose ‘Girl at the Window’ hangs. 
in the New York Metropolitan Museum among the pictures pre- 
sented by Mr. Marquand. Mr. Armstrong qualifies it as ‘of all 
Vermeers, I think the bluest I ever saw ;’ and he appears to think 
this blue tone disagreeable, and to credit it to the disappearance of 
some fugacious yellow pigment, like Dutch pink. It is, in reality, 
very harmonious in color, though certainly very blue. The frontis- 
piece of the number is an etching by A. Dawson after Vermeer’s. 
picture ‘ The Soldier and the Laughing Girl.’ Other illustrated ar- 
ticles are on ‘ Haddon Hall,’ ‘The Present State of the Fine Arts. 
in France’ and ‘A Corner of Paris’—the Hétel Colbert. A full- 
page etching by Damman is after Geoffroy's picture ‘ Chill Penury,” 
nd Herbert Railton supplies two smaller etchings of interiors in 
Haddon Hall. 
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March 7 1891 
The Washington Memorial Arch 


TREASURER WM. R. STEWART, 54 William Street, reports the 
following additions to the Memorial Arch fund last week :— 
1000 :—‘ A citizen,’ W: ’s ee 
too each :—A. J. Cammeyer (additional), Sheppard Knapp (ad- 
ditional), Amos R. Eno, J. N. A. Griswold. 
$50 :—Kessler, Beringer & Co. 
$25 each :—Julien T. Davies, B. S. Clark, C. H. Venner & Co. 
$10:—S. B. Ferris. F B 
$5 each :—Pupils of Louis Down-town Sabbath and Day school ; 
Miss Helen Goldstrom, 
— to February 28, $94,663.44. Balance to be raised, $21, 
339.59. 





“Ten Years of American Literature” 
[Detroit Free Press, Jan. 25.) 

The Critic, in its way the best literary paper in the United States, 
celebrated its tenth anniversary with the issue of Jan. 17. The most 
significant of the many valuable articles which appeared in that 
number is a retrospect, by George Pellew, entitled ‘Ten Years of 
American Literature.’ This paper teaches us how easy it is to 
forget. Everything moves so fast in these days that it confuses us. 
The average man is, in the face of the whirl of our busy life, like 
the child who, on his first railway journey, cannot be convinced 
that the trees and the telegraph-poles are not rushing by him in 
swift and actual procession. He cannot comprehend that he is 
moving with the throng and that he is a part of it, until, one day, 
soméone says in his hearing something which tells him that he 
himself is growing old. Then he understands that it was he that 
moved po that the telegraph-poles stood still. Let us see what 
information can be extracted from the valuable article in The Crztéc, 
which may aid in teaching us the difference between ourselves and 
the fixed objects along the way. 

When the article was written and published, Emerson and Long- 
fellow furnished the most eminent names to the necrology of the 
decade. To these must now be added that of the lamented Ban- 
croft. Ten years since, all these, as well as Holmes, Whitman, 
Whittier and Lowell were active in the field which they adorned. 
Now, of them all only Lowell is in active life. Holmes has writ- 
ten, and written charmingly, during the present year; Whittier has 
given us a hand-grasp from his peaceful retirement; but Whitman 
is so far over the western slope that we can hardly hear his voice 
even when he calls to us, and the call is a farewell. 

Who has come to take the places of the masters who have gone 
or stand, staff in hand, ready to go? In poetry, none worthy of 
thehigh gps omy of the masters. There are those with us who 
are of an earlier day than the eighties—all rich [Aldrich ?], for ex- 
ample ; but there is no building up to the standard of criticism that 
our fathers set for themselves, simply because the changed spirit 
-of the people discards poetry and turns to what The Critic well 
calls ‘ democratized prose.’ The troubadour has no place at the 
table of American people. He may sit in the servants’ hall, while 
the wandering peddler of social theories usurps his place. 

In fiction, we have done better and worse than in the decade that 
ended with the birth of Zhe Critic. We have rid ourselves of 
some literary abominations and installed others in their places. 
The old-fashioned, wishy-washy society novel is dead, but there 
has grown upon the literary trunk a malignant parasite which is 
nasty, without being artistic ; dense, without being profound, and 
flippant, without being witty. May the next ten years rid us of it! 





[Buffalo Courier, Jan. 25.] 

‘Ten Years of American Literature’ is the title of an article in 
The Critic for January 17, which at once challenges attention. It 
is a review of literature and literary movements since the birth of 
-The Critic —which took place on January 15, 1881. The article is 
quite comprehensive in its summary of the names which have been 
conspicuous during this decade, and special attention is given to 
the younger men who are just coming to the front. As a review it 
is admirable, and as a prompter to the memory invaluable. In es- 


timating literary forces it modestly omits mention of Zhe Critic, - 


but on the tenth anniversary of that paper it seems proper to speak of 
its success and wide-spreading influence. From the first it has 
stimulated the reading of books, and by cautious work has 
inspired such confidence in its literary judgments that it is now the 

ide of thousands of book-buyers. It is conducted throughout in 
the modern spirit, and, realizing that the long, analytical review is 
read only by the student, it has tried the experiment of the con- 
densed review, which in a few sentences gives a distinct outline of 
the book in hand. The popularity of the method is attested by a 
success unprecedented in magazine annals and by a subscription 
dist which is rapidly increasing. 
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Egyptian Antiquities 
The Independent, Feb. 26.] 

A WRITER in The Critic calls attention to the fact that the His- 
torical Society of New York possesses a very fine collection of 
i antiquities made a generation ago, and absolutely hidden 
so far as the public is concerned; catalogued long ago and with 
very inadequate knowledge. We greatly wish that the collection 
could, by some arrangement with the Historical Society, be put in 
the Metropolitan Museum, where it would be seen; and we still 
more wish that some competent Egyptian scholar would go through 
it and find out what there is in it of value, and read the papyri and 
other inscriptions. But it is no more than we wish about other 
things in our museums. The cuneiform tablets in the Metropolitan 
Museum have not been copied or translated yet, and a great deal 
of that sort remains to be done by active Oriental scholars. We 
believe there are two or three men in this country who could, if 
they could and would find time for it, translate the Egyptian 
papyri. We recall a Lutheran minister in Jersey City and a 
school-teacher in New York, and could mention a dozen who we 
wish might be stirred up to translate the Assyrian tablets. 





[Commercial Advertiser, Feb. 17.] 

A letter from a correspondent in Zhe Critic of this week calls 
particular attention to the Egyptian antiquities in the Historical 
Society of this city. The writer suggests that this collection may, 
and probably does, contain in its ne cer oraceer hieroglyphics some 
historical information of great value to archzologists. At present 
the collection is inaccessible and the catalogue to it, compiled a 
quarter of a century ago, is apparently misleading. Certainly sucha 
collection should be brought to the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in the subject. For a very long time the Historical Society, 
however, has felt the need of new quarters, and only this week it 
has purchased a very considerable tract of land west of Central 
Park and not far from the Museum of Natural History. It is evi- 
dently the intention to build on this ground at once, for a buildin 
fund has been collected by the officers of the association. Wit 
such a change as this the treasures which have been hidden so 
long will be better known. It is not alone in Egyptian antiquities 
that its treasures lie, either; the Historical Society has a very re- 
spectable ethnologic collection and a good gallery of oil-paintings. 





Mr. Stevenson on Realism and Idealism 
[Melbourne Argus] 

I AM an idealist, so they tell me. At least there are several gen- 
tlemen whom everybody agrees to call realists whose talents I 
admire extremely, but whose works I should not care to write, 
even if I were able. I do not know whether they admire my tal- 
ents, but some of them are kind enough to assure me that they 
would rather die than write my works. I believe the realists, or 
rather some of the sillier of them, object to invention altogether, 
and must have everything a ‘ document,’ as they call it, and taken 
out of a notebook. This is a question of sentiment. I suspect 
most of our inventions are documentary enough, and taken out of 
the notebook of the memory. _I will give you a couple of examples 
from my own case. Some five or six years after I had written 
‘Treasure Island,’ I picked up Washington Irving’s ‘Tales of a 
Traveller,’ and there I find Billy Bones, with his voice, his manner, 
his talk, his sabre-cut, his sea-chest, and all that is Billy Bales’s. 
I had read it long ago and, if you will allow me a bull, I had for- 
gotten, but my memory had remembered. Again, I fondly sup- 
posed I had invented a scene when Alan Breck quarrels with one 
of the McGregors in a house in Balquidder. Here in Sydney, not 
two days ago, a gentleman informs me that I had read the out- 
lines of that scene, even to the names of the three principal char- 
agters engaged, in ‘ Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials.’ We authors all 
rearrange that matter of observed life with which our memories 
are charged, and the most we can mean by the word invention is. 
some happy congruity or surprise in the method of arranging it. 

The realists will not let themselves enjoy anything. The mcment 
anything enjoyable By yr they must remind the reader that there 
is a cesspool under the kitchen floor, a corpse in the back par- 
lor cupboard, and a volcano in the immediate vicinity. 1 do not 
say it is not so in real life. I only say that in life nobody cares. 
If he is meeting his sweetheart or combating his enemy at the 
moment, cesspool, corpse and volcano are all blotted from his mind. 
He does not look out of the window to analyse a smell and con- 
sider the miserable fate of humanity or the geological conditions of 
the earth. He does not care a farthing candle if the whole thing 
is going to explode to morrow. At that moment he is all upon the 
present passion, and his being thrills. It is this sympathetic thrill 
of emotion that I miss in so-called realists. riters ap to 
have become infected with a desire to imitate painters. Laborious 
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and minute description becomes the disease of literature. We can 
make our hero speak, we can make him move, we can make him 
think, we can make him travel, we can let him grow old, we can 
let him die and even hear what his survivors say of him. But one 
thing we cannot do: we cannot tell what he looked like. Observe 
the efforts of artists to realize characters, even the most elaborately 
described. Every draughtsman makes a new thing of them. One 
sense literature can only serve by a half-miraculous Zour de force, 
and that sense is the sense of sight. I believe they are blinded, on 
the one hand, by a technical Dg om guar: by the supposed neces- 
sity of perpetual minute and always original observation; while 
they are blinded, on the other hand, by the habit of living in towns, 
in a mean, poky, hole-and-corner civilization, where they live in 
clubs and restaurants, never seeing people in the open air, in their 
working clothes and undergoing healthy toils and dangers. Pierre 
Loti and De Maupassant are the two that are by far the most sym- 
pathetic to me in their methods, and the only two of whom I ab- 
solutely know that they have had some good experience of the open 
air ee of a healthy life. I am like a Highland skipper, of whom 
I once asked the meaning of a Gaelic name, and who replied, 
seemingly in physical agony, ‘A canna say it, but a feel it in ma 
breest.. Any way that I could put it in words would sound some- 
thing far harsher than I mean. I will deal perfectly frankly with 
you. I donot know what idealism means. I do not know what 
realism means. I try to represent what seems to me conspicuous 
and representable in the world in which I live. I try to give pleas- 
ure or to awaken interest. I see the defects, I see the inherent un- 
truths, 


Current Criticism 


ANDREW LANG'S TRIBUTE TO MARK TWAIN.—The man who 
does not ‘let a laugh out of him’—like the Gruagach Gaire—at 
the story of the Old Ram, or of the Mexican Plug, or of the edit- 
ing of the country newspaper, or of the Blue Jay, or at the lecture 
on the German language, can hardly have a laugh in him to let 
out. Chesterfield very gravely warns his son that it is wrong and 
vulgar to laugh ; but the world has agreed to differ from Chester- 
field. To ‘Homo Ridens’ Mark Twain is a benefactor beyond 
most modern writers, and the cultured, who do not laugh, are 
merely to be pitied. But his art is not only that of a maker of the 
scarce article—mirth. I have no hesitation in saying that Mark 
Twain is one among the greatest of contemporary makers of fic- 
tion. For some reason, which may perhaps be guessed, he has 
only twice chosen to exercise this art seriously, in ‘Tom Sawyer’ 
hed in ‘ Hucklebury Finn.’ The reason, probably, is that old life 
on the Mississippi is the only form of life in which Mark Twain 
finds himself so well versed that he can deal with it in seriousness. 
Again, perhaps his natural and cultivated tendency to extrava- 
qeoee and caricature is only to be checked by working on the pro- 

found and candid seriousness of boyhood. These are unlucky 
limitations, if they really exist, for they have confined him, as a 
novelist, to a pair of brief works, masterpieces which a fallacious 
appearance has confounded with boys’ books and facetiz. Of the 
two, by an unheard-of stroke of lech. the second, the sequel, is by 
far the better. I can never forget nor be ungrateful for the exqui- 
site pleasure: with which I a ‘Hucklebury Finn’ for the first 
time, years ago. I read it again last night, deserting ‘Kenilworth’ 
for Huck. I never laid it down till 1 had finished it. I perused 
several passages more than once, and rose from it with a higher 
opinion of its merits than ever. What is it that we want in a nov- 

? We want a vivid and original picture of life; we want char- 
acter naturally displayed in action, and if we get the excitement of 
adventure into the bargain, and that adventure possible and plaus- 
ible, I so far differ from the newest school of criticism as to think 
that we have additional cause for gratitude. If, moreover, thege is 
an unstrained sense of humor in the narrator, we have a master- 
piece, and ‘ Hucklebury Finn’ is nothing less.—///ustrated News 
of the World. - 


A EULOGY OF SIDNEY LANIER.—The best poet 


7 of the 
United States has always seemed to us more remarkable for refine-. 


ment and fancy than for either passion or power. We are not, of 
course, speaking of the humorous poetry, which is a class by itself, 
and is in every respect sufficiently unique and original, but of the 
serious poetry, the poetry which deals directly with the deepest 
life. No one can say that ‘ Hiawatha’ is a of high passion, 
or that Mr. Lowell’s finest poems, outside the region of humor, 
are poems of high passion. Sidney Lanier may claim to have been 

¥ though he was only thirty-nine when he died, and 
to struggle poverty all the years of his life, so that even in 
twenty or so of his mature powers, a great deal of effort 
id to’ be devoted to the hard work of keeping the wolf from the 
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door, He was the first, too, of notable Southern He was 
born at Macon, in Georgia, and fought on the Sout side in the 
Civil War of ~~ e had received a scrambling sort of Col- 
lege education, but his opportunities of culture were so mea: 
that we can hardly understand where he got that. delicacy of cul- 
ture and that real love of learning which distinguished him almost 
as much as his vigorous ination and depth of ion. There 
was nothing of the Massachusetts chill and fastidiousness about 
him, and occasionally, no doubt, his prose sounds to English ears 
a little stilted, though chiefly in the fashion of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning—in other words, because he insists too much on’ the 
poet’s right to be a little unnatural, or even to other ears affected, 
so long as his novelties of expression sound true to himself, and 
not because he is anxious to ‘ whip creation,’ as the Yankees say, 
by straining to surpass anything that has been said before. : 
There seems to us no easily assignable limit to the genius of the 
man who wrote that [‘ The Harlequin of Dreams’]. The first part 
of the sonnet is as powerful as anything we know of the kind; but 
the conclusion of it takes us into a — region of imagination al- 
together, and paints the ‘ harlequin of dreams’ as the minister of 

. Lanier died so early that he did not really show us more 
than the bud of his genius; but if he had lived ten years longer, 
he would, we believe, have ranked high among English poets, and 
probably above every American poet of the past. As it is, we 
think there is more of genius in this volume than in all Poe’s 
poems, or all Longfellow’s, or all Lowell’s (the humorous poems 
excepted); and the poetry is, we think, of the kind that gains on us 
with familiarity, instead of losing ground.— The Spectator. 


‘THE DOYLE FAIry-BooK.’—There is no hint in the title-page 
of ‘The Doyle Fairy Book’ that it is not new, yet it is reatty a 
third edition of one which first appeared in 1849, bearing the name 
‘Fairy Tales from all Nations’ (Chapman & Hall), and containing 
twenty-eight tales. It was republished in 1872 by Messrs, .Dean 
& Sons as ‘ The Famous Fairy Tales of all Nations,’ minus two of 
the number and the translator’s name, Now it is ‘ The Doyle 
Fairy Book.’ Each time that it has been published there has been 
a shifting of frontispieces, and little changes of all kinds; this time 
it contains twenty-eight tales—not twenty-nine, as the title-page 
declares. On referring to its table of contents, we find that Danish, 
Hebrew, German, French, Upper Lusatian, Russian, African, 
Swedish, Polish, Italian, Arabic, Hungarian, Bohemian, Franconian, 
Norwegian, Icelandic, Frieslandic, Wendian, Sanskrit, ‘ Betschu- 
anian,’ and Slavonic stories are all represented. The Danish story, 
however, turns out to be from Asbjornsen; while another story of 
the Norwegian writer’s, ‘ Fug] Dam’ (‘The Bird Dam’), has been 
called ‘The Twelve Lost Princesses and the Wizard King,’ and 
declared to come from Africa.— The Atheneum. 


‘MERE INDOLENT CURIOSITY.—We may be very much in- 
terested in literature, and yet not interested in the right way. An 
American critical paper has lately been asking authors, ie and 
wide, to tell it what they are working at. Surely this is being in- 
terested in the wrong way, and spying at ‘ half-done work.’ This 
is mere indolent curiosity. The people who will read a rae aay 
about work that is a-doing, will probably never glance at it when it 
is done. There is a Boston journal called Zhe Author, wherein 
one reads that one has reviewed a novel one never even heard of ; 
and that Mr. Rudyard Kipling is believed no¢ to be Mr. Bruce, now 
at Duxbury, Mass. So much the worse for Mr. Kipling ; he could 
not be pirated if he were Mr. Bruce of Duxbury, Mass. Also, one 
learns that Mrs. Eudora S, Bumstead lives at Beatrice, Neb., and 
that General Lew Wallace writes ‘a small neat hand,’ whereas 
Mr. Ibsen does not do so, and Mrs. Ibsen has to copy his books 
out; and that Mr. Gladstone makes marginalia on all his books, 
which is more interesting. Moreover, we are informed that Kirk 
Munroe, ‘the interesting juvenile writer, is passing the winter at 
Cambridge,’ which makes one marvel how young Mr. Munroe is, 
and that Arloe Bates will return to his editorial chair, and that 
Murat Halstead has a dozen pencils sharpened for him day by day, 
and that the Queen of Roumania lights her own lamp (no vicarious 

cil-sharpening for her Majesty), and that ‘ Edith Thomas writes 
er sonnets in the middle of a little square of paper,’ not at the 
bottom, or on one margin, nor diagonally, but in the middle, and 
that a correspondent of The Pall Mall zette does not think Lord 
Tennyson's clothes fit well, and that ‘May Agnes Fleming was born 
a blue-nose,’ and that ‘ Hamilton Aide (szc) is one of the most re- 
markable men to be met with in London,’ and that a young lady 
only makes 10o/. a year ‘ for all her oa gaep work.’ Some will say 
‘but that is poetry.” Others would like to read it first. All this is 
sehr interessant, is it not ? and to know these things is to be liter- 
ary after the manner of Cathos and Madelon, in ‘Les Précieuses 
Ridicules.— Mr, Lang, in Longman’s. 
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criticism of the Memoirs, an J 
General’s death. The new edition is intended especially for those 
veterans of the War who cannot afford the one printed 


will bring 


and finer paper, and it will be sold at $2 instead of $5. 


—A Life of Gen. Sherman, by Gen, O. O. Howard and Mr. Wil- 
lis Fletcher Johnson, isin course of production by Hubbard Brés., 
Philadelphia. 

—We regret that the illness of our Boston correspondent pre- 
yents his sending us a letter this week. 

—Mr. Brander Matthews has agreed to write a monthly literary 
article to go at the end of the Cosmopolitan. The first, on ‘Humor- 
ists,’ appeared in the February number and the second, on ‘ Verse,’ is 
in the March; in the April number will be discussed ‘Certain 
Novels by American Women '—Mrs, Harrison, Mrs. Cruger and 
Mrs, Whitney. 


—Brander Matthews has prepared a new edition of his ‘ French 
Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century,’ which brings the subject 
down to date. Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish it. 


—Ten authors of fiction are under contract to write, for publica- 
tion in the New York World, ten ‘Possible Cases.’ Each will 
contribute a narrative of something as singular as he is able to in- 
vent, but which would be a possible occurrence in real life. The 
idea is odd, and the outcome may well be remarkable, to judge by 
the names and fame of the novelists—Frank R. Stockton, ‘ Sidney 
Luska,’ Kirk Munroe, Jules Verne, Edgar Fawcett, Franklin Fyles, 
Bret Harte, Ingersoll Lockwood, Guy de Maupassant and H. Rider 
Haggard. 


—Dr. Charles Waldstein has written for the April Harfer’s an 
account of ‘The Meiningen Court Theatre,’ one of the most re- 
markable of modern dramatic organizations, conducted by the 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, who contributes original drawings for 
the illustration of the article. , 

—The Aldine Club is arranging for an evening of familiar talks 
about the American stage by well-known actors and others. The 
date fixed upon is Thursday, March 12. 

—Le Citoyen Franco-Ameéricain of Springfield, Mass., translates 
our review of Prof. C. G. D. Robert’s translation of ‘The Cana- 
dians of Old,’ and adds :— 

Il y a peu de choses & ajouter & cette appréciation du meilleur journal 
de critique littéraire de ! Amérique. Tous ceux qui ont lu de livre de 


M. de Gaspé, et en ont gofité le charme irrésistible, se réjouiront d’ap- 


prendre que les ‘ Anciens Canadiens’ rencontrent un accueil si favor- 
able chez le public américain. La traduction de M. Roberts, tout en 
faisant connaftre une des excellentes productions de la littérature cana- 
dienne, contribuera en une certaine mesure—un résultat complet sera 
Voeuvre du temps seulement— a faire disparaitre ce préjugé absurde que 
‘rien de bon ne peut venir du Canada, et surtout du Canada frangais.’ 

—Mr. F. H. Townsend, who illustrated ‘A Social Departure,’ 
is the illustrator also of Miss Duncan’s forthcoming book, ‘An 
American Girl in London.’ 


—‘A History of the Sectional Struggle,’ by Cicero W. Harris of 
Washington, is to be brought out by J. B. Lippincott Co. It is 
the author’s aim to give ‘a full-length view’ of the struggle between 
the North and South. He divides the work into three parts, treat- 
ing respectively of the periods from 1787, or earlier, to 1833; 
from 1833 to 1850, the era of the second slavery compromise, 
after the inauguration of the present Federal Government; and 
that from 1850 to the close of the Civil War. 


—The list of authors of articles in the January magazines pub- 
lished in The American Periodical Index comprises some 630 
names ; which makes about 1 in every 100,000 of the population a 
scribbler for the monthly press. 

—Mr. Eugene Field will be presented to the readers of the April 
Book Buyer in a frontispiece portrait accompanied by a biographi- 
cal sketch. 

—Mr. Arthur Middleton Reeves of Richniond, Ind., who was 
killed in the Pan-Handle Railroad accident near Hagerstown, on 
Feb. 25, was the author of the valuable work on the Icelandic dis- 
covery of America ease Norra wy by Macmillan & Co. under 
the title ‘ The Finding of Wineland the Good,’ and favorably re- 
viewed in Zhe Critic of Jan. 24. Mr. Forbes Heermans writes to 
The Evening Post that Mr. Reeves was born in Cincinnati on Oct. 
12, 1856. His father was Mark Reeves, a inent _—. yet 
a warm supporter of the Northern cause during the Civil War. 
The son was graduated from Cornell in 1878, g high honors. 


He gave particular attention to the study of the Scandinavian lan- 





~ dinavian history and 
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and , and became an authority u these sub 
flis ‘rst veniined ons was ‘ The Finding ot Wineland the sca," 
but he had nearly com — MS. of another work upon Scan- 
ogy. 
—Mr. Riis’s book of New York tenement studies, called ‘ How 
the Other Half Lives,’ republished in London, has attracted an un- 


usual amount of attention there. ‘Many Englishmen know the 
hotel and club portions of our metropolis,’ cables Mr. Frederic to. 
the New York Z%mes; ‘some are familiar with its business quar- 


ters ; but the author’s description of its slums takes eve y by 
surprise. The Dazly News devotes a eulogistic column ‘lear to 
= book, and I hear it talked about all round as a remarkable pro- 
uction.’ 
—Worthington Co. announce ‘A Brave Woman,’ by E. Marlitt, 
translated. by Margaret P. Waterman; and Dorris Lensky, by 
Ossip Schubin, translated by Elise L. Lathrop. 


—The Longfellow Memorial Association on Feb. 27 elected the 
following officers :—President, Charles Eliot Norton; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, and John 
G. Whittier; Secretary, Arthur Gilman; Treasurer, Benjamin 
Vaughan. Nine Directors also were elected. 


—Messrs. Scribner have in preparation Mr. Henry T. Finck’s. 
new book of travel, ‘Spain and Morcco: Studies in Local Color.’ 


—In the February Conservator, Mr. W.S. Kennedy, in a paper 
on ‘ The Dutch Traits of Walt Whitman,’ says :— 


His mother was of pure Netherland descent, and his maternal grand- 
mother was a Quaker in religion. I believe the Dutch element domi- 
nates the Quaker in him. e ‘ favors’ his mother, mée Louisa Van Vel- 
sor,—inherits her to the life, emotionally and in physique. . . . 
The English and their cousins the Low Dutch are so much alike in basic 
traits that it is difficult to unthread these in Whitman’s make-up, and 
say, ‘So much is English and so much Dutch,’ But I think his tremen- 
dous stubbornness, the inexorable firmness of his phlegmatic nature, 
is inherited from the heroic defenders of Haarlem, Leyden and Alk- 
maar. His endurance, practicality, sanity, thrift, excessive neatness 
and purity of person, and the preponderance of the simple and serious 
over the humorous and refined in his phrenology, are clearly of Dutch 
origin. 

—Mr. Eric Mackay, author of ‘A Lover’s Litanies’ and ‘ Love- 
Letters of a Violinist,’ has written a tragedy called ‘ Nero and 
Actea.’ 

—Mrs. Emma Moxon, the widow of the London publisher, Ed- 
ward Moxon, and the Isola who did so much to brighten the latter 
days of Lamb, is dead at Brighton at the age of eighty-two. She 
was referred to in the scrap of a letter by Lamb quoted by Canon 
Ainger in the preface to his edition of Lamb’s correspondence. 


—Messrs. Griffith & Farran will publish hereafter the church 
books and other publications formerly issued by Mr. J. T. Hayes 
of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


—We find this in the London Publishers Circular :-— 


The republication of Mr. Lowell’s works brings up afresh the ques- 
tion, What is American literature? Zhe National Observer holds that 
there is no such thing. Thus far, it seems, only two authors have suc- 
ceeded in writing American books—Walt Whitman and Mark Twain. 
Is this written in jest, or is it gospel? If a sufficient inducement were 
offered, I think I could name at least half a dozen authorsw ho have 
written American books. But for the present I will keep my secret, 
- eigd as, in the language of Mr, Toots, ‘it is of no consequence.” 
There is another question, however, I should like to see definitely an- 
swered, and that is— Why do critics consider it necessary to draw imagi- 
nary lines between English and American literature? Americans and 
Englishmen belong to a common stock ; ought they not be left in peace 
to contribute, according to their several capabilities, to a common furd 
of literature? It is not English literature or American literature that is 
wanted, but simply literature. 

—A story entitled ‘ Down the O-hi-O,’ announced for immediate 
publication by A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago, is concerned with 
the fortunes of a young girl, Kit (or Karen) Allingham. 

—Fortuné du Boisgobey, an immensely popular writer of penny- 
dreadfuls, died in Paris on Feb. 27. e was born at Granville: 
(Manche) in 1824, and was graduated at the Lycée Saint Louis. 


His parents were wealthy, yet at forty or upwards he took to writ- 
ing fiction as to any other ay Pag! avocation. A trashy 


novel sent to the Petz? Journal, ‘ Deux Comédiens,’ appeared 
in 1868; and M. Dalloz of the Petit Moniteur straightway signed 
a contract with the author for seven years at 12, ayear. In 
1877, Figaro engaged him for a series of feuélletons which did 
much to popularize the ee His industry was great, and the 
list of his books is.appaling. 

—A collection of the poems of the late Rev. Horatio Nelson 
Powers is being edited by Mr. Oscar Fay Adams for D. Lothrop 
Co. 














The 

—Eight lectures given a pone ago at the Lowell Institute by Mr. 
‘Louis Dyer, late of fia , will be published by Macmillan & Co., 
with notes and appendices, under the title of ‘ Studies of the Gods 
dn Greece at Certain Sanctuaries Recently Excavated.’ Mr. Dyer 
‘writes of Apollo at Delphi, Demeter at Cnidus and Eleusis, Dio- 
nysus in Thrace and Attica, soggy at Epidaurus, Aphrodite 
‘at Paphos, and Apollo at Delos. The volume will contain D6: 
feld’s plan of the Eleusinian Temple from the Proceedings of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and Elsey-Smith’s plans of 
Patmos from the Journal of Hellenistic Studies. 


—On Wednesday evening of last week, Mr. George William 
Curtis addressed the National Educational Association at Phila- 
delphia on ‘ The Public School and Civil Service Reform.’ In the 
course of his remarks he said :— 


The dignity, the influence, the power, of the teacher’s office are in- 
«alculable. Is any public duty more transcendant than that of enabling 
the duties of that office to be discharged more satisfactorily, of con- 
stantly elevating it both in the respect of him who fills it and in the con- 
fidence and honor of the public for whom he holds it? Shall we spare 
any thought, any effort, any cost, to make the public school what we 
mean it to be, the cornerstone of the ever loftier and more splendid 
structure of political liberty, and to impress upon the teacher by our 
‘sympathy and care the central truth of the school system, that the child 
is educated by the State, not that he may read and write only, but that 
the trained power and noble intelligence of the American citizen may 
tend constantly more and more to purify and perpetuate the American 
Republic. 

—At the reception of the Drawing-room Club at 501 Fifth Ave- 
nue on Feb. 26, Col. T. W. Higginson, speaking of ‘ How to Study 
History,’ said that the main facts of history form but a skeleton. 
Its flesh and blood are made up of a knowledge of the subsidiary 
facts, and it is necessary to illuminate main facts by collateral in- 
formation, gained it matters not how. The first essential is the 
free, open mind, that seeks the truth, without previous bias. Stu- 
dents should seek first to prove the main facts—to construct the 
skeleton—and then put on the flesh and blood. At the conclusion 
-of the address brief remarks were made by ex-Judge Davis, Mon- 
cure D. Conway, and the Hon. Isaac H. Bailey. 


—Mr.F. Hopkinson Smith gave a successful reading last Satur- 
day afternoon under the management of the New York branch of 
the Vassar Students’ Aid Society, the proceeds being devoted to 
the fund for the aid of indigent students, which is raised annually 
-in New York for the purpose of maintaining a scholarship, etc. At 
‘the close of the entertainment, Dr. Elizabeth S. Brown, President 
of the local branch, announced that competition for a scholarship 
of $100 would take place in June, and that she would be pleased to 
receive notices from young women intending to compete as 
-early as May 10. Her address is 4 Rutherford Place, Stuyvesant 
Square. Similar branches now exist in Boston, Brooklyn, Pough- 
keepsie, Orange, Louisville, Ky., and St. Paul, Minn., and each 
maintains a scholarship. 

—Mr. Abiel A. Low of Brooklyn has given to Salem, Mass., his 
native city, $10,000 to add to a previous gift of a like sum, for the 
purpose of aiding poor and worthy boys to obtain a technical 
-or collegiate education, Mr. Low, who is the father of President 
Low of Columbia, celebrated his eightieth birthday on Feb. 25. 


—Mrs. Thaw of Pittsburg, Penn., desiring to commemorate her 
husband and facilitate the work~of Miss Alice C. Fletcher in her 
archzological studies, has given to the Trustees of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard — $30,000 to endow a fellowship which 
shall be held by Miss Fletcher, the income to be paid regularly to 
her. This trust having been accepted, Miss Fletcher becomes a 
Fellow of Harvard. 

—Under the direction of the School of Arts of Columbia College, 
examinations for women will be held at Barnard College, 343 Madi- 
son Avenue, from June 1 to 6, inclusive. These examinations will 
be identical with the examinations for admission to the Freshman 
Class of Columbia College, will be held at the same time and place, 
_and on the same terms of notification. 


—The University of the City of New York has decided to move 
its undergraduate departments up-town, and asks the local 
public to give it $500,000 for the purpose. A new building on the 
site of the present one in Washington Square could be used for 
the School of Law, the School of Pedagogy, and for part of the 
work of the graduate seminaries. The graduate seminaries, it is 
claimed, divide their work between the two localities with little 
-difficulty, and with the pest advantage. ‘Vice-Chancellor Mc- 
Cracken, at a meeting held on Feb. 26 to consider the subject, 
-said j— 

Business is crowding upon us in Washington and Waverley Places. 
We are cuasuitortalily crowded. I have es tedly the pawind winter 
_given up my office to some professor, for his Jecture, and retired to the 
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ante-room. I have given up the ante-room to another professor, and 
retreated to my home. Why? Because while there were ninety stu- 
dents coming to that building six years ago, now there are between 400 
and 500 coming to it for recitation, The noise is incréasing about us. 
For this reason I propose that in the new building to be erected there, 
we occupy the topmost stories; we will have less noise, better air and 
better light in these top stories. But as we are now, we are harrassed by 
the increasing noise and bustle; we are on a straight line from the new 
United States storehouses and Broadway; we are near the end of the 
pro North River tunnel, We must soon be driven out; we should 
prefer to go deliberately. 


These are but a few of the arguments in favor of the proposed de- 
parture. 


The Free Parliament 


[Ad communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tun, Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 


venience of reference. | 
ANSWERS 


1596.—3. Jathes A. Maitland, editor of The New York Dispatch, 
wrote ‘ The Watchman,’ ‘ The Old Doctor,’ ‘ The Wanderer,’ ‘ Sar- 
taroe,’ ‘ The Lawyer’s Story,’ ‘ The Old Patroon,’ and ‘ Evenings with 
a Retired Physician,’ begun serially in the Dispatch, in 1858. ‘ 

TAUNTON, MAss. E.C. A. 


Publications Received 


Jobe of new publications is ack ledged in this col: Further notice 
r) 


any work will end upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.\ 


Aitken, I. T. Bohemia, and Other Poems. $r 
Baldwin, i peepee School Speaker. Second Book Harper & Bros. 
Barrows, H. D. International Bi-Metallism Los Angeles: Stoll & Thayer. 
Billings, J.S. Public Health and Municipal Government. $3 
Phila.: Am. Acad. of Pol and Social Science, 
Block, L. J. Dramatic Sketches and Poems. $1 Phila.; J. B. Lippineott Co. 
Bouriaot, J.G. Canadian Studies in Comparative Politics. 
Montreal: Dawson Brothers, 
arper & Bros. 
Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. 
Cassell Pub. Co, 
40oc..N. D. C. Hodges, 
Bs vac <céresiss A. Lovell & Co. 
Dei atik no was ete Gacrenalaie -Scribner & Welford. 
Boston: L. Prang & Co. 
Euclid. Elements of Geometry. Books I.-IV Macmillan & Co, 
Euclid. Elements of Geometry. Books III, and IV...........+... Macmillan & Co. 
Falconer, L. Mademoiselle Ixe. §r. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Forbes, E. An Artist’s Story of the 





Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


s,P. The Soulof Man. $; 
Cassell’s Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. +5 
Culin, S._ The Gambling Games of the Chinese in America. 
Darwin, C. Coral-Reefs. Ed. by J. W. Williams. 
Drummond, H. Tropical Africa. $ 
Easter-Cards. 


Butler, W. A. Secret Maes 1890 


$1.50 


ar. Divisions I., I1., I11., IV. 
sce. each Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Gage, A. P. Physical Laboratory Manual and Note Look. 4sc. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Amsterdam, N. Y.: C. N. Gilbert, 

A Sappho of Green Springs, and OtherStories. $r.25. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
. Easter-Card. 60c F. A. Stokes Co. 
inson, H. N. The Autobiography ofthe Earth, $1.50.....D. Appleton & Co. 
King, C. Two Soldiersand Dunraven Ranch. goc......Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Lamb, C. and M. Tales from Shak "s T di Harper & Bros. 


g, A. Essays in Little ¥ rs Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Livy. Books XXI. and XXII. Ed. by J. K. Lord. $1.20. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


Lucas, F. W. a Historicz London: H. Stevens & Son. 
Lumby, J.R. Ki I. With Introduction and Notes. i 
Magnusson, E., and others. National Life and Thought. 

Mathews, J. H. Bessie Bradford’s Prize. $ 

seetbe. 7 . Sir Robert Peel " 
Merivale, H., and Marzials, F.T. Life of Thackeray. 40c ; 

Meyer, Gustav. Offener Brief an Dr. Carl Abel. ........c0cceeeeeeee coceee Leipzig. 
Munroe, 


. Harpe 
Robinson, A. M. F. Lyrics, $1.50 ....... .cccercce-cosccee sevee F. A. Stokes Co. 
Ryan, M.E. Told in the Hills. soc... .... .....Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co, 
Saint-Amand, I. de. Marie Louise and the ong of 1814. oe T. 
erry.... es 
yp. . 1 ’s Primary School Grammar. 35¢ Longmans, Green & Co. 
Sampey, J. R. First Thirty Years. 18 8Q.....5 shines: Wharton, Barron & Co. 
mt, L. Government Handbook. $2.50.... ........seeeeeeeee F. A. mag 5 


Gilbert,C. N. Recreations of an Apothecary 
Harte, Bret. 


Humphrey, 
Hutch 





pay ‘firs bner’s Sons. 





Sidney, P. An Apologie for Poetrie. Ed. sd H. M. Taylor acmi 
Spencer, H., and others. -A Plea for Liberty. Ed, by T. Mackay. $2.25. 
scan Wendy Wer siarrlace & Se 
Sti es o' C) 3 ton: Ginn 
Sunter, es. J. P. The Choir Boys. F 


A. Stokes Co. 
Sunter, Mrs. +3 * Now I Lay 
ar 


yh Ci ateige bet ae Naps. F. A. Stokes Co. 
. Walpole, s. P gw Russell. a OS Longmans, Green & Co. 
Wharton, o. pit, Pew and Platform. ....Baltimore: Wharton, Barron & Co. 


Atman. - soc l Pub. Co. 
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Marie Louise and the Invasion of 1814. 
A New Volume from the French of Saint-Amand. 12mo. With portrait, $1.25. 
This volume takes the reader from the beginning of 1814 to 

N opened second abdication and departure from Elba. This campaign 

ranks among his ablest, and the narrative of it is, perhaps, the most 

intensely interesting. 


Previous Vo.umgs.—Marie Antoinette and the End of the Old Régime—Citi- 
zeness Bonaparte—The Wife of the First Consul—The Court of the Empress 


osephine—The H. Days of the Empress Marie Louise—Marie Louise and the 
Sotdcecs of the Eaare. "Bach, $1.25. . 


“M. Saint-Amand has filled himself with the history and the life of the 
times, and possesses the art of making them live in his pages. His books are capital 
reading.” —|NDEPENDENT. 


Essays in Little. 
By ANDREW LANG. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘* One of the most entertaining and bracing of books. Full of bright and engaging 
discourse on man, woman, and letters, these charming and recreative essays are the 
best of good reading. They cught to please every class of readers.— The Saturday 


Review. 
History of the United States. 
By Henry Apams. The Administrations of Jefferson and Madison, 
1801-1817. The complete set, nine volumes, 12mo, in a box, $18.00. 
““No more spirited, graphic, or picturesque study could be desired. Its style is 

























MEMORIAL * 
+ TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Ny Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
aly hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. ¥. 
















































Invested to yield a pres 

















animated, clear, and impressive. Its portraits are vivid and well colored. Its descrip- ent income of from 6 per 
tions are masterly. It deserves to rank with the best of the time.”—¥. ¥. Tribune. | D LE cent te 8 per cent with 
Talks with Athenian Youths. one nee So 





Five Selected Dialogues translated from Plato. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 

These dialogues vividly portray the flower of Athenian youth that listened to - 
Socrates’s tea ngs and have, therefore, not only the philosophic value of the writings 
of Plato in general, but also the human and social interest that attaches to the mental 
habits and characteristic figures of the Greek race at the culmination of its civilization. 

Previous VoLumgs.—Socrates—Talks with Socrates about Life—A Day in 
Athens with Socrates. Each, r2mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

‘*Eminent scholars attest the skill and truth with which the versions are made. 
We can confidently speak of their grace and clearness.”,—W. D. Howe ts. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 








or 

Wx. H. PARMENTER, 

General Agent of the MON EY 
Winger Investment Co. 


NT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





















































Address: The American Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broedwey. 














Banx & OFFICE 


FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. © 
Srzciat Dasicnson 

APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co, 
195 ane Av., 


cago. 
Andrews M’f'g Co. 
76 Firtu Avz., N.Y 





Remington 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, | Standard 











A most excellent and agreeable tonic GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- Typewriter “ W. BAKER & COS 
vigorates the tired brain and body, ‘ Breakfast cocoa 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, will gave anni te 
and enlivens the functions. economize time - : =” A ctscndogiern a 

reduce labor, ét ds soluble. 


Dr. H. K. CLarke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


“‘It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 
Dr. J. H. SrzepMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
4 and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 


preserve health 
save money, 





prevent errors. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 











Descripti t free. ishing, strengthening, EastLy 
an re me i Pe DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. pape ped agiamesryy frase ay 
? here. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, Sold by Grocers everyw 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitation. 327 Broapway, New York. . W.BAKER &(CO0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 





DRY GOODS. 





Far and Near. 


Published Monthly in the Interest of 
Working Girls’ Societies. 


10 Centsa Copy. $1 a Year. 


The fifth (March) number contains : 
EDITORIAL NOTES: POSSIBILITIES. 
WORKiNG WOMEN AND GIRLS, by Rev. W 

BurGess. 

A NEW FORM OF CONCENTRATED RESI- 
DENCES (Part II), by D. A. O. 

A LETTER FROM NAPLES, by Emity Matsone 
MorGan, 

HOW TO READ THE NEWSPAPERS, by Fran- 
ces J. Dyer. 

ATHLETICS IN OUR CLUBS. 

THOUGHTS FROM CLUB-MEMBERS. 

THE MUTUAL BENEFIT FUND OF THE NEW 
YORK ASSOCIATION OF WORKING GIRLS 
SOCIETIES. 

SPRING’S RENEWAL (Poem), by Asicart SmitH. 

“HERE. A LITTLE, AND THERE A LITTLE.”’ 

A LOVE MATCH (Story), abridged from the French 
of Lupovic Havevy. 

HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO (Chap. 5), by Anna 
Barrows. 

WHAT IS THEG. F.S.? by Cornetia ExvtswortH 
MARSHALL. 

A COOKING CLASS. 

FASHION DEPARTMENT. 

CLUB NOTES. 


to Cents A Copy. $1 A YEAR. 


THE CRITIC CO., 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 








Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs Purcuasep ror CasuH. Cartarocues Issvzp. 
E, W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N.Y. City. 


Back numbers of Century, and Scribner, 
zo cents each. Other iodicals at rime, tered rates, 
Send for a catalogue. “A. S: Crarx, 34 Row. 
New York City. 


F want back numbers of Re- 
ee ae ee WILLIAMS, sae Were ce 
Srauet. N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 











NOW READY: Volume First. INDEX to 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Specimen sheets mai!ed 
to any address. Epwarp Rotx, 1135 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia. 








NEW CATALOGUE just 
ready. 66pp. Full of scarce, 
standard and curious books at 
very low prices. Post free on 
receipt of five stamps. One of 
the most interesting catalogues 
ever issued by any New York 
house. MITcHELL’s, 830 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. In stock, 
autographs, books, prints, etc. 
A. J. Bowpen, Geo. D. SMITH. 


LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


M ILLIO BOOKS, RARE 


CURIOUS & CURRENT, 
ON HAND 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
8: CHAMBERS ST.,_  - - NEW YORK, 


Third door west of City Hall Park. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 
98 Nassau STREET, NEw York, 
anpD Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books 
OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bimonthly, and sent gratis 
to any address, on application. 


WILLIAM DOXEY, 
IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 

Best Epitions in Fine Binpincs A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue. 

631 MARKET St., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 

STANDARD BOOKS 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, 
A study, from 


CLEOPATRA. the French of 


Henry Houssave. One vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 














New York. 








FLOWERS «XD ALL ABOUT THEM. — 





“hsied is a world of enjoyment in Flowers, if you are ‘acquainted with 

them. And they will repay your interest in them by drawing you into 
the sunshine, giving you something else besides business to think about ; bring 
you health and happiness ; help to make life ‘‘ worth living.” 


Seein 


this, Miss MarA L. Pratt, the famous author of AMERICAN HISTORY 


STORIES, has written a charming work appropriately entitled : 


THE FAIRYLAND OF FLOWERS, 


It is just the book for the home,—a beautiful, yet common-sense work. Grown persons 
can consult and read it with pleasure, while for the young folks it is full of illustrations, pretty 
stories, and poems, with delightful “‘ Talks ” about the flowers. 

It.is a handsome quarto book (8 by ro inches), fully illustrated, printed on beautiful paper. 

) Though fully illustrated, the book is published at the popular price of $1,00. 





¥ 
\ 


—FOR SALE BY— 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 2 West 14th St., N. Y. ; 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 740 Broadway,.N. Y. 


OR YOUR BOOKSELLER. 





Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


Unique Spring Designs and Col- 
orings. Many new Styles received 
this week. The most durable Silk 
Fabrics for 


SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK 








Wedding Gifts. 


Beautifully painted Table Porcelain and 
Glass, Clocks, Bronze and 
Marble Statuary, etc. 


Ovington Brothers, 


Above i 
32d. t 33d. 


BROOKLYN House, Fulton and Clark Sts. 


330 
FIFTH AVENUE. 











Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 





Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, - 


DICTATIO 


at Office or Residence. 
CECILE BROWN and JEANNETTE BROWN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave. 


PROPRIETORS 





LITERARY 
TECHNICAL 








